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A RULE OF LIFE. 


BY SIR BERTRAM C. A. WINDLE, M.D., SC.D., LL.D., F.R.S., K.S.G., 
President of University College, Cork. 


BeSgVAINT or sinner, some rule of life we must have, even 
if we are wholly unconscious of the fact. A spiritual 
director will help us to map out a course of action 
which will assist us to shake off some little of the 
dust of this dusty world, and a doctor will lay down 
ra wg us a ies which will help us to elude, for a time at least, the 
insidious onsets of the gout. Even if we take no formal steps, 
spiritual or corporeal, some rule of life we must achieve for our- 
selves. We must, for example, make up our minds whether we are 
to open our ears and our purse to tales of misery, or are to join 
ourselves with those whose rule of life it is to keep that which 
they have for themselves. What is true of each of us is none the 
less true of each and every race—even more true; for each race 
must make up its mind definitely as to which rule it will follow. 
And at the moment there is still doubt and indecision in this matter. 

“The moral problem that confronts Europe to-day is: What 
sort of righteousness are we, individually and collectively, to pursue? 
Is the new righteousness to be realized in a return to the old bru- 
tality? Shall the last values be as the first? Must ethical process 
conform to natural process as exemplified by the life of any animal 
that secures dominancy at the expense of the weaker members of its 
kind? ’’? . 

As to the Christian ideals little need be said, since we know 
very well what they are and know this most especially, that practi- 
cally all of them are in direct opposition to what we may call the 


4R. R. Marett, Presidential Address to Folk-Lore Society, 1915. Folk-Lore, 
vol. xxvii., pp. 1-14. 
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ays , aid exercise all their influence in frustrating such 
ee cbf tural Selection. ‘ Nature’s Insurgent Son,” as 
Re be calls him,? is at constant war with nature and, 
when we come to consider the matter carefully, in that respect most 
fully differentiates himself from all other living things, none of 
which make-any attempt to control the forces of nature for their 
own advantage. “ Nature’s inexorable discipline of death to those 
who do not rise to her standard—survival and parentage for those 
alone who do—has been from the earliest times more and more 
definitely resisted by the will of man. If we may for the purpose 
of analysis, as it were, extract man from the rest of nature, of 
which he is truly a product and a part, then we may say that man 
is nature’s rebel. Where nature says ‘Die!’ man says ‘I will live.’ 
To this it may be added that, under the influence of Christian- 
ity, man goes a step further and says: “I will endeavor that as 
many others as may be shall live and not die.” The law of Natural 
Selection could not be met with more direct opposition. I have 
said that this is under the influence of Christianity, yet the impulse 
seems to be older than that, to be part of that moral law which 
excited Kant’s admiration, which he coupled with the sight of the 
starry heavens, an impulse, we can scarcely doubt, implanted i: the 
heart of man by God Himself. It is a remarkable fact that in many 
—some would say most—of the less civilized races of mankind we 
find these social virtues, which some would have us believe are 
degenerate features, foisted on to the race by an enervating super- 
stition. 
Dr. Marett has carefully examined into this matter, and his 
conclusions are of the greatest interest.* 

My own theory about the peasant, as I know him, and about 
people of lowly culture in general so far as I have learnt to know 
about them, is that the ethics of amity belong to their natural 
and normal mood, whereas the ethics of enmity, being but “ as 
the shadow of a passing fear,” are relatively accidental. Thus 
to the thesis that human charity is a by-product, I retort squarely 
with the counter-thesis that human hatred is a by-product. The 
brute that lurks in our common human nature will break bounds 
sometimes; but I believe that whenever man, be he savage or 
civilized, is at home to himself, his pleasure and pride is to play 
the good neighbor. It may be urged by way of objection that 
I overestimate the amenities, whether economic or ethical, of 
the primitive state; that a hard life is bound to produce a hard 


*The Kingdom of Man. London: Constable & Co. 1907. 
*Lankester, op. cit., p. 26. *Op. cit., pp. 21-27. 
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man. Iam afraid that the psychological necessity of.the alleged 
correlation is by no means evident to me. Surely the hard-work- 
ing individual can find plenty of scope for his energies without 
needing, let us say, to beat his wife. Nor are the hard-working 
peoples of the earth especially notorious for their inhumanity. 
Thus the Eskimo, whose life is one long fight against the cold, 
has the warmest of hearts. Mr. Stefanson says of his newly 
discovered “ Blonde Eskimo,” a people still living in the stone 
age: “ They are the equals of the best of our own race in good 
breeding, kindness and the substantial virtues.”® Or again, 
heat instead of cold may drive man to the utmost limit of his 
natural affections. In the deserts of Central Australia, where 
the native is ever threatened by a scarcity of food, his constant 
preoccupation is not how to prey on his companions. Rather 
he unites with them in guilds and brotherhoods, so that they 
may feast together in the spirit, sustaining themselves with the 
common hope and mutual suggestion of better luck to come. 
But there is no need to go so far afield for one’s proofs. I 
appeal to those who have made it their business to be intimate 
with the folk of our own countryside. Is it not the fact that 
unselfishness in regard to the sharing of the necessaries of life 
is characteristic of those who find them most difficult to come 
by? The poor are by no means the least “ rich towards God.” 
At any rate, if poverty sometimes hardens, wealth, especially 
sudden wealth, can harden too, causing arrogance, boastful- 
ness, and the bullying temper. “A proud look, a lying tongue, 
and the shedding of innocent blood ”’—these go together. 


On the whole, then, we may perhaps conclude that the natural 
bias of mankind is towards kindness to his neighbor, however much 
the brute in him may sometimes impel him to uncharitable words or 
actions. And certainly this natural bias is intensified and made 
into a binding law by the teachings of Christ. But there is the 
other point of view set forward in the philosophy of Nietzsche— 
if indeed such writings are worthy of the name philosophy. ‘“ The 
world is for the superman. Dominancy within the human kind 
must be secured at all costs. As for the old values, they are all 
wrong. Christian humility is a slavish virtue; so is Christian 
charity. Such values have become ‘ denaturalized.’ They are the 
by-product of certain primitive activities, which were intended by 
nature to subserve strictly biological ends, but have somehow es- 
caped from nature’s control and run riot on their own account.” 

The prophets of this group of ideals or some such group of 

5My Life With the Eskimo (1913), p. 188. 
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ideals have no hesitation in telling us how they would direct the 
affairs of humanity if they were intrusted with their conduct. It 
will not be without interest to consider their plans and to endeavor 
to form some sort of an idea of what kind of place the world would 
be if they had their way. We can then form our own opinion as to 
whether a world conducted on such lines would be in any way a 
tolerable place for human existence. 

First of all we may dwell briefly on Natural Selection as a 
rule of life, since it has been put forward as such by quite a number 
of persons. Never, let it at once be said, by the great and gentle- 
hearted originator of that theory, who during his life had to protest 
as to the ignorant and exaggerated ideas which were expressed 
about it and who, were he now alive, would certainly be shocked 
at the teachings which are supposed to follow from his theory and 
the dire results which they have produced.® 

In the first place such a doctrine leads directly to the conclusion 
that war, instead of being the curse and disaster which all reason- 
able people, not to say all Christians, feel it to be, is, as Bernhardi 
puts it, “a biologicaf necessity, a regulative element in the life of 
mankind that cannot be dispensed with.” It is “the basis of all 
healthy development.” “ Struggle is not merely the destructive but 
the life-giving principle. The law of the strong holds good every- 
where. Those forms survive which are able to secure for them- 
selves the most favorable conditions. The weaker succumb.” Hu- 
manity has had at times evidences of the results of this teaching 
which are not, one may fairly say, of a kind to commend themselves 
to any person possessed of a moderately kindly, not to say of a Chris- 
tian, disposition. But we can study the experiment—in actual opera- 
tion as we have it—in a race which, of course in entire ignorance 
of the fact, is actually putting into practice the teachings of Natural 
Selection, though it must be admitted that the practice has not been 
successful, nor does it look like being successful, in raising that race 
above the very lowest rung of the ladder of civilization. Captain 
Whiffen’ has given a very complete and a very interesting account 
of the peoples whom he met with during his wanderings in the 
regions indicated by the title of his book. And he tells us that “ the 
survival of the most fit is the very real and the very stern rule of 
life in the Amazonian forests. From birth to death it rules the 
Indians’ life and philosophy. To help to preserve the unfit would 


*For a discussion of this question, see Bernhardi and Creation, by Sir James 
Crichton-Browne, F.R.S. Glasgow: James Maclehose & Sons. 1916. 
"The Northwest Amazons. London: Constable & Co. 1915. 
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often be to prejudice the chances of the fit. There are no armchair 
sentimentalists to oppose this very practical consideration. The 
Indian judges it by his standard of common sense: why live a life 
that has ceased to be worth living when there is no bugbear of a 
hell to make one cling to the most miserable of existences rather 
than risk greater misery?” Let us now see the kind of life which 
the author, freed himself no doubt from “the bugbear of hell,” 
considers eminently sensible—the kind of life of which only an 
“armchair sentimentalist ’ would approve; a kind of life, it may 
be added, which will appear to most ordinarily minded people as 
being one of selfishness raised to its highest power. 

To begin with the earliest event in life. If a child, on its 
appearance in the world, appears to be in any way defective, its 
mother quietly kills it and deposits its body in the forest. If the 
mother dies in childbirth the child, unless someone takes pity on it 
and adopts it, is killed by the father who, it may be presumed, is 
indisposed to take the trouble, perhaps indeed incapable of doing so, 
of rearing the motherless babe. That the child, in any case, im- 
mediately after birth, is plunged into cold water, is not perhaps a 
conscious method of eliminating the weak, though it must operate 
in that direction. At a later period of life should any disease 
believed to be infectious break out in a tribe, “ those attacked by it 
are immediately left, even by their closest relatives, the house is 
abandoned, and possibly even burnt. Such derelict houses are no 
uncommon sight in the forest, grimly desolate mementoes of pos- 
sible tragedies.” When a person becomes insane, he is first of all 
exorcised by the medicine man and, if that fails, is put to death by 
poison by the same functionary. The sick are dealt with on similar 
lines, unless there is or seems to be a probability of speedy recovery. 
“ Cases of chronic illness meet with no sympathy from the Indians. 
A man who cannot hunt or fight is regarded as useless, he is merely 
a burden on the community.” Under these circumstances he is 
either left at home untended or hunted out into the bush to die, 
or his end is eccelerated by the medicine man. The same fate awaits 
the aged, unless they seem to be of value to the tribe on account of 
their wisdom and experience. 

All these things placed together give us a perfect picture of 
life under Natural Selection, and having studied it we may fairly 
ask whether such a rule of life is one under which any one of us 
would like to live. In every respect it is the antipodes of the Chris- 
tian rule of life, and of that rule of life which civilized countries, 
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whether in fact Christian or not, have derived from Christianity 
and still practise. The non-Christian rule of the Indians is one 
under which might is right and no real individual liberty exists, all 
personal rights being sacrificed to the supposed needs and benefit of 
the community. 

So much from the point of view of Natural Selection, but it 
would appear that those who have given up that factor as of any- 
thing but a very minor value, if even that, have also their rule of 
life founded on their interpretation of nature. Thus Professor 
Bateson, the great exponent of Mendel’s doctrines, who has told us 
in his Presidential Address to the British Association® that we 
must think much less highly of Natural Selection than some would 
have us do, has his opinion as to the rule of life which we should 
follow. According to his view, “ Man is just beginning to know 
himself for what he is—a rather long-lived animal, with great 
powers of enjoyment if he does not deliberately forego them. 
Hitherto,” he proceeds, “‘ superstition and mythical ideas of sin have 
predominantly controlled these powers. Mysticism will not die out: 
for those strange fancies knowledge is no cure; but their forms 
may change, and mysticism as a force for the suppression of joy is 
happily losing its hold on the modern world.” We seem to catch 
an echo of the age-long phrase, “ Let us eat and drink for to- 
morrow we die.” To pause for a moment in the general considera- 
tion with which we are concerned, let us ask ourselves exactly what 
is meant by mysticism—by which of course religion is indicated— 
as “a force for the suppression of joy?” It cannot be supposed 
that a person occupying the position of President of the British 
Association could possibly suggest that unbridled lust, drunkenness 
and gluttony—sins forbidden by Christianity and also by the com- 
mon consent of all decent people—it cannot certainly be suggested 
by him that, the sway of “ mysticism” being removed, all such 
things will become not merely lawful but actually commendable in 
the sacred name of “ joy.” 

Such a suggestion in the case of such a person is ludicrous, and 
we must search further for an explanation. Possibly it may be 
found in the fact that Puritanism, which sixty years ago had a great 
hold upon English middle-class families, had a whole catena of sins 
unknown to Catholic moral theologians. In the young days of the 


*Two addresses were delivered by him in Australia in 1914, one at Melbourne, 
the other at Sydney. This meeting was almost simultaneous with the outbreak of 
the war, the experiences of which ought to have considerably modified some of 
the opinions therein expressed. 
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present writer it was a sin to go to a theatre or to a dance; it was a 
sin to play any game on Sunday except that of putting together 
dissected maps of the Holy Land, and so on with other matters of 
innocent amusement, such as games of cards even where no stakes 
were at issue. If such be the “sins” alluded to, it may be sug- 
gested to those who speak of them in such terms, that they are un- 
known as “ sins” to the only complete and authoritative system of 
moral theology in existence, namely, that of the Catholic Church. 
If these be not the “ sins,” the reproach of which having been re- 
moved, we may commit and thus add to the joy of life, it is at least 
pertinent to ask what are the “ sins,” so that we may know of what 
“ mysticism ” is depriving us. 

To return to the main thesis, let us see what is the rule of life 
suggested by the writer in question. He would prevent the mar- 
riage of definitely feeble-minded persons and unions in which both 
parties are defective. As to this something more will be said when 
we arrive at the discussion of the next work upon our list, but this 
may be said at the moment, that to speak of these afflicted creatures 
in the terms to be quoted is certainly not in consonance with Chris- 
tianity, nor even in accordance with common pity or courtesy. The 
expression criticized is this: “ The union of such social vermin 
we should no more permit than we would allow parasites to breed 
on our own bodies.” It is hardly a charitable attitude towards 
the afflicted. Then again we are to reform medical ethics. It is 
“ wanton cruelty ” to keep alive a child which being diseased can 
never be happy nor come to any good, consequently it should be 
quietly put to death. The medical man, perhaps newly fledged, is to 
be infallible and to know what is going to become of the child. 
He is to decide on his course as to its life, forgetful of the fact 
that some of the most unpromising infants have developed into men 
and women who have left their mark upon the world. The present 
writer, on behalf of the profession to which he belongs, utterly 
repudiates such a suggestion as not only immoral but giving an 
opening for the most deadly crimes. Some parents at any rate 
are anxious to get rid of superfluous children, and some medical 
men—alas that it should have to be said—are needy and prepared 
to sin for a sufficient bribe. What an opening for crime when the 
destruction of the child is at the discretion of the medical man. Yet 
we are invited to contemplate “a reform of medical ethics.” Then 
we are told—remember this was in 1914—that a decline in the 
national birth-rate is on the whole rather a matter for congratula- 
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tion than otherwise. “ Statisticians tell us that an average of four 
children under present conditions is sufficient to keep the number 
constant.” So we may assume that one of the provisions of the 
new rule of life should be that no family is to consist of more than 
that number. There is this to be said of these and the other state- 
ments which we are considering in this article, namely, that one and 
all of them are based on hypotheses which by dint of constant con- 
sideration on the part of those who support them, have become to 
them the Law and the Prophets. “An hypothesis,” says Captain 
Marryat, a shrewd observer, though not a man of science, “is only 
a habit—a habit of looking through a glass of one peculiar color, 
which imparts its hue to all around it.’”’® 

We have just been considering a suggestion as to the preven- 
tion of marriages between feeble-minded and other defective per- 
sons, and this brings us to the consideration of the last question on 
our list, that of the so-called “ eugenics,” as to which we shall no 
doubt hear a good deal after the conclusion of the present war, and 
as to which many manifestoes have been issued in the past. The 
term and the suggestion we owe to the late Francis Galton, one of 
the kindliest of men, and one who exercised during his lifetime a 
great influence in the world of science. We need not go back to 
his writings, but may content ourselves with a brief consideration of 
the. proposals put forward in a recent work by a biologist of real 
distinction and, it may be added, put forward with studious modera- 
tion and, save on one point, of which more shortly, dealt with in 
such a manner as to avoid offence against good taste.1° The writer 
begins that part of his work with which we are here concerned by 
pointing out the undoubted fact that there has been no advance in 
human intellect throughout historical times. This is true of coun- 
tries as it is of individuals. Galton long ago pointed out that the 
little country of Attica between 530 and 430 B. c. produced fourteen 
illustrious men, that is one to each four thousand three hundred of 
the free-born, adult male population, a thing never repeated by any 
state however high its civilization. 

Not to burden these pages with the list, it may be said that the 
names include those of Aristotle and Plato, than whom no greater 
intellects have since flourished. Discontented at ‘this want of 
progress we are invited to ask ourselves whether there is not some 


°In The King’s Own, not one of his best novels and certainly one of the least 
known. 

%” Heredity and Environment in the Development of Men. By Professor E. G. 
Conklyn. Princeton: Princeton University Press. 1915. 
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way in which the human race can be improved, and we are bidden 
to turn our attention to another matter, much debated during the 
past seventy years, that of Artificial Selection. We are told that 
breeders of cattle can chalk up on a door a drawing of the ideal 
bull, and by careful breeding produce the animal of their imagina- 
tion, and we are invited to deal in a similar manner with the human 
race. Let us note in passing that artificial selection is an inter- 
ference by man with the laws of nature as known to us: as its 
name tells us it is an “ artificial” thing, and in no sense a return 
to natural conditions. 

We have seen what life under Natural Selection would be like; 
let us now study the picture presented for our admiration of life 
under the artificial variety. There has been no improvement in 
the human race, we are told, because “there has been persistent 
violation of all principles of good breeding among men.”++ Let 
us, therefore, treat the human race as if it occupied a stockyard. 
Of course feeble-minded persons are not to be allowed to form 
unions. So far we may go with our author, for all will admit that 
those who are not fully compos mentis are incapable of entering 
into a true marriage and, if they should be restrained from that, 
should @ fortiori be restrained from irregular unions. Any per- 
son who has studied this matter at first-hand knows that these un- 
fortunate and much-to-be-pitied individuals require protection from 
themselves, and that the best thing for them and for humanity is to 
protect them under comfortable conditions, as we now do those 
whom we recognize under the term lunatics. But the suggestions of 
the eugenists go much further than this. “ We may confidently ex- 
pect that in a very short time the marriage of the feeble-minded, 
hopelessly epileptic or insane, the congenitally blind, deaf and dumb, 
and those suffering from many? other inherited defects which unfit 
them for useful citizenship will be prohibited by law in all the 
States ’15 (7. e., U.S. A.). This is sweeping enough but there is 
more to come. “The study of heredity shows that the normal 
brothers and sisters, and even more distant relatives, of affected 
persons may carry a recessive defect in their germ-plasm, and may 
transmit it to their descendants though not showing it themselves.’’!4 

Clearly then they should be restrained from marriage, though the 
author admits that “ it will be more difficult, perhaps an impossible 
thing, to apply rigidly the principles of good breeding to such per- 
sons and to exclude them from reproduction.” After all, though 


%Conklyn, p. 408. All the paginal notes in the remainder of this article are 
-to the same work. “Italics mine. “Conklyn, p. 421. “Op. cit., pp. 421, 422. 
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we were beginning to forget it, there is such a thing as human 
nature! Leaving the “normal brothers and sisters and even more 
distant relatives” aside, let us contemplate the enormous horde of 
human beings comprised in the classes mentioned in an earlier 
paragraph. It is no good preventing the marriage of such persons 
if at the same time the possibility of irregular unions exists. 

There are only two methods of preventing these. One is “ the 
general sterilization of the inmates of all public institutions, which 
is urged by some of our modern crusaders.”*5 It is hardly neces- 
sary to say that such a proposition is wholly contrary to the teach- 
ings of moral theology, a matter which would no doubt in no way 
affect the extreme eugenist. But it is so revolting to human nature 
that we cannot imagine any civilized, not to say Christian, com- 
munity giving their approval to it. The other method is to shut all 
the persons concerned up in concentration camps under armed 
guardians and surrounded by barbed-wire inclosures, the males in 
one series of camps, the females in another. 

Now apart from the horrible lessons of Norfolk Island, which 
can surely not have been wholly forgotten, can such a state of 
affairs as that just sketched really be contemplated as in actual 
existence? We have conceded the case of those non compos mentis, 
and theirs is a grave enough problem, but multiply it by, say, five, 
as we should have to do to include the other classes, and is the propo- 
sition one which is in any way conceivable? So much for negative 
or restrictive measures, but we are not to be limited to them. ‘‘ Pos- 
itive eugenical measures are much more difficult to apply and are 
of more doubtful value.”4® No doubt; and anyone who, even 
with all the facilities possible, set about trying to breed geniuses 
would be a fool or a madman. “Could anyone have predicted 
Abraham Lincoln from a study of his ancestry?” our author very 
pertinently asks. Yet we are told that we may look forward to 
the dawn of a day when we shall know enough about heredity—the 
night is still one of inspissated gloom—to direct marriages scientif- 
ically, and when Jack and Jill will be united under a scientific 
formula and not by the sweet influences of affection. Further, 
willy-nilly, those who ought to marry must marry and, since the 
only object of their union is the production of children, must, so 
we understand, produce offspring or suffer the penalties of the law. 
This we gather to be the eugenistic teaching from the one offensive 
suggestion to which we have already called attention. The author 
is distressed by the fact that the celibacy of our clergy and Religious 

5 Op. Cit., Pp. 422. *Op. cit., Pp. 423. 
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of both sexes, withdraws from parentage many of those who, from 
a natural point of view, would be the most desirable parents of the 
future generation. No doubt from the natural point of view this 
is so, and our author shows his real hand when he tells us that 
“if monastic orders and institutions are to continue they should 
be open only to the eugenically (sic.) unfit.”17 Now if men and 
women who desire to refrain from matrimony for the love of God 
are to be prevented from so doing, unless indeed they are “ damaged 
goods,” it is perfectly clear that no lesser plea for celibacy can be 
accepted. To the registry office—of course it would not be the 
altar—all the sound in mind and body must resort whether they 
wish to or not. Such are the teachings or some of them laid before 
the youth of the Northwestern University in the N. W. Harris 
Lectures for 1914. 

The first thing which all the theories dealt with in this paper re- 
veal is a total want of perspective, for they proceed on the hypothesis 
—which no doubt their authors would defend—that this world and 
its concerns are everything, and that the intellectual improvement 
of the human race by any measures, however harsh, is the “ one 
thing needful.” But beyond this the persons who hold such views 
seem to have entirely overlooked the fact that their proposed state 
would be one of the bitterest and most galling slavery imaginable 
by the mind of man, a form of slavery that never could persist if 
for a moment it be conceded that it could ever come into operation. 
Naturam expellas—it is a well-worn tag but none the less true. 
You remove all religious considerations; you abolish the “ bugbear 
of hell” and the “ mythical ideas ” which contemplate the existence 
of such things as sins. You then arrange, irrespective of any such 
trivial, considerations as mutual affection, that the marriages of the 
healthy shall be in accordance with the teachings of the fashionable 
scientific theory of the day, a theory which may be out of date in a 
decade. Having done all this you still expect the persons thus 
mated to cleave only to one another, and shut your eyes to the facts 
of nature. The whole thing is ludicrous when looked at from the 
point of view of common sense, but how few take the trouble to 
contemplate these schemes as they would be in operation. Did 
they thus contemplate them they would see that, apart altogether 
from any religious considerations, they are wholly impossible even 
from a purely political point of view. That they are intolerable to 
Catholic minds, indeed to any Christian mind, goes without saying. 

“Op. cit., Pp. 431. 








THE BARDSTOWN CENTENARY. 
BY JOHN M. COONEY, 


=a LIE dioceses of New York, Boston, Philadelphia and 
yi Bardstown were created by Pope Pius VII. in the 
same year—1808. Bardstown was then in conspicu- 
ous company. She is to-day a city of perhaps two 
thousand five hundred inhabitants; of these, about 
one-half are Catholics; about one-half also are negroes. Bardstown 
is the county seat of Nelson County, Kentucky. The town was 
formerly called Beardstown, after one, Beard, who planned and 
platted the little city at a time when Kentucky was a backwoods 
region of Virginia. Virginia also claimed General Thomas Nelson, 
after whom Nelson County was named when in 1784 it was estab- 
lished by act of her general assembly. Bardstown lies thirty-nine 
miles southeast of Louisville, on the Springfield branch of the Louis- 
ville and Nashville Railroad, and on the old, but well-maintained, 
Louisville and Nashville turnpike. This much said, Bardstown’s 
longitude and latitude may be omitted. 
Bardstown has much local pride and many reasons therefor. 
She is the oldest town in the State—after Harrodsburg. She 
claims that on her Town Fork of Rowan’s Creek, John Fitch navi- 
gated a steamboat model before Fulton succeeded in a similar 
undertaking upon a larger stream; and to sustain her claim she 
points to Fitch’s grave a few rods from her courthouse and, in the 
courthouse, to his will and testament, in which he avers: “I know 
nothing so perplexing and vexatious to a man of feelings as a 
turbulent wife and steamboat building.” Bardstown has Federal 
Hill, the ancestral Rowan homestead, still “in the family ”—duel- 
ling pistols and all—and noteworthy for at least two reasons, to wit: 
the much loved song, “ My Old Kentucky Home,” which was 
written by Stephen Foster while he was a guest at Federal Hill, 
and for. the story that Henry Clay, while a guest at Federal Hill, 
won at cards from “ Old Judge Rowan” the latter’s money, serv- 
ants and Federal Hill itself. This is tradition, which also states 
that the Great Pacificator courteously declined to accept from his 
host aught else but his cash. Bardstown has a single family which, 
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in three generations, furnished the States with three Governors, 
one United States Senator, a Cabinet Officer and several military 
officers of rank, Union or Confederate. She was once known—by 
how many it would be impossible, obviously, to say—as the Athens 
_ of the West. She saw Buell and Bragg with their seemingly endless 
and tired legions pass through her streets, and on her streets she 
saw soldiers fall as rifles crackled. She has a population character- 
istically intelligent and courteous. But, of all things in which she 
takes a pardonable pride, the old Cathedral of St. Joseph stands 
conspicuously first. And in this cathedral that was, interest is not 
local only. 

On July 16, 1916, began a five days’ celebration of the one 
hundredth anniversary of the laying of the cornerstone of this, 
the first cathedral west of the Alleghanies. Sermons were delivered 
by Archbishop Glennon; Bishop O’Donaghue, of Louisville; Rev. 
Henry S. Spalding, S.J., and Rev. William Talbot, S.J., both of the 
last named are children of this old cathedral church. Nine sermons 
in the church and five outdoor addresses were heard during the 
celebration. Rev. C. J. O’Connell, pastor of the church, who has 
spent his entire priestly life in Bardstown, as President of St. 
Joseph’s College or pastor of the church—he was at one time both— 
had secured also other speakers, men, clerical and lay, who have 
been closely associated with the life and history of Catholic Bards- 
town. Is it reprehensible—for it certainly is true—that Bards- 
town’s people think well of one another? A memorial monument 
was dedicated on Thursday, July 20th, the last day of the centennial 
celebration. The one purpose of these festivities was to prevent 
future generations from forgetting what Bardstown has been. 

The diocese of Bardstown, when created by Pope Pius VII. on 
April 8, 1808, embraced the States of Kentucky and Tennessee, 
with jurisdiction, until other dioceses should be set up, over the 
Northwest Territory. Bardstown was the see, therefore, not only 
of the two States mentioned, but of a territory that has become the 
States of Michigan, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, one-half of 
Arkansas, Wisconsin and Iowa. Out of the original diocese 
of Bardstown, twenty-eight dioceses, five of them archdioceses, have 
been created. The diocese of Louisville, to which city the episcopal 
see was transferred in 1841, when Louisville was a city of just over 
twenty thousand inhabitants, now embraces only twenty-two thou- 
sand seven hundred and seventeen square miles of territory, which 
lies in the western half of the State of Kentucky. 
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There were, of course, reasons why Bardstown should have 
been selected for the first see in the West. Kentucky was the first 
State settled west of the Alleghanies, and was filling up rapidly 
from Virginia and Maryland, from Pennsylvania and North Caro- 
lina. The Catholic settlers, who came principally from Maryland, 
took up lands chiefly in Nelson and Washington, adjoining coun- 
ties. Bardstown was the second oldest town, and one of the largest 
towns in the State; it had a considerable number of Catholics, 
mostly Marylanders, and was surrounded at inconsiderable dis- 
tances by other Catholic settlements. Bardstown was thus the 
natural centre for Catholic activities west of the mountains. 

Three distinct elements at first were included in the Catholic 
population of which Bardstown was made the ecclesiastical centre: 
an Irish element, comparatively small, but active and varied; a 
Maryland element comprising the bulk of the Catholic population; 
and a French element almost entirely clerical. The Irish Catholics 
settled chiefly near Danville, on Hardin’s Creek and on lower Cox’s 
Creek, the last-named neighborhood being still known in and about 
Bardstown as “ Irish Ridge.” Gaelic is said to have been for years 
the every-day language here. A negro servant was once sent by 
one of these Irish farmers to bring back some goods from a mer- 
chant in Louisville, who happened also to be an Irishman. The 
negro spoke with a marked Irish accent. The merchant became 
violently angry at what he took to be a negro’s mockery. There- 
upon the surprised and frightened colored man broke out into a plea 
for mercy in pure Gaelic. The first priest in Kentucky, sent by 
Archbishop Carroll in 1787, was Father Whelan, an Irish Fran- 
ciscan. The first physician known in Kentucky was an Irishman 
also. This was Dr. William Hart, who, after living at Harrod’s 
Fort for several years, moved to Bardstown, where he donated 
the land on which the first church building in Bardstown was 
erected. A monument erected a few years ago through the zeal 
of Rev. C. J. O’Connell and the generosity of his congregation, 
marks the spot where this first church stood, one mile northeast of 
St. Joseph’s Cathedral. Many of the early school teachers in 
Kentucky were Irish Catholics. Theodore O’Hara, author of The 
Bivouac of the Dead, and honored during life and after death by 
his native State, was the son of a noted Irish teacher, Kane O’Hara, 
of the Danville settlement. One of Lincoln’s teachers, if not 
the only one, is said to have been William Riney, an Irish Catho- 
lic. 
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These Irish Catholics came as individuals and in family groups; 
the Maryland Catholics mostly in colonies. The first known Catho- 
lics in Kentucky, strange to say, came from Virginia. These were 
William Coomes and his wife. Mrs. Coomes was the first school- 
mistress in the State. The first settlers from Maryland, who came 
in greatest numbers soon after the Revolutionary War, took up 
lands in and about the geographical centre of Kentucky. The 
counties of Nelson, Marion and Washington form a group pre- 
ponderantly Catholic to-day. In these counties there are not prob- 
ably fifty foreign-born persons. The population is overwhelmingly 
rural. Lebanon, the county seat of Marion County, may have as 
many as three thousand five hundred inhabitants; Bardstown, the 
county seat of Nelson County, as many as two thousand five hun- 
dred; and Springfield, the county seat of Washington County, as 
many as one thousand five hundred. These are the largest towns. 
The quality of the faith of these people may be judged from the. 
fact that three religious sisterhoods sprang from among them: the 
Sisters of Loretto in 1812; the Sisters of Charity of Nazareth in 
1812 (although it was 1816 before the first vows were taken), and 
the Dominican Sisters in 1822. The mother houses of these sister- 
hoods are still, all of them, not further than five miles from the 
sites upon which they were first founded. This_region is high and 
rolling, with deep-cut stream channels, picturesque, and of greatly 
varying fertility, reaching into the “bluegrass ” lands to the north 
and at times past to the chains of blue “knobs” which range 
from east to west in the south. In this region, rural churches are nu- 
merous and many of them very old. Even post office names declare 
the Catholicity of the region: Calvary, Lebanon, St. Mary, Loretto, 
Holy Cross, Gethsemane—none of these being connected with the 
numerous Catholic institutions. In these three counties are found 
convents and academies at Loretto, Nazareth and St. Catherine; 
the colleges of St. Mary and St. Joseph; the Dominican mother 
house in the United States at St. Rose and the Trappist monastery 
at Gethsemane. Even a considerable portion of the negroes—a 
majority, possibly, of church-going negroes—are Catholics. A 
church for colored Catholics was completed about a year ago in 
Lebanon by Rev. Joseph A. Hogarty, pastor of St. Augustine’s 
Church, at which the Catholic negroes had worshipped for a 
hundred years. Excepting the parishioners of this colored church 
in Lebanon, the Catholic negroes of this section attend the same 
churches as the white people, having usually a special part of the 
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church assigned them—sometimes the gallery, sometimes the pews 
of a certain aisle, sometimes the rear seats separated from those 
in front by a cross passage. 

Smallest, but possibly most important of all, was the French 
element in Catholic pioneer Kentucky. Soon after Father Whelan, 
the first priest there, came Fathers Badin, DeRohan and Barriéres, - 
Fournier and Salmon. One can form some idea of the missionary 
conditions of that time from the fact that one of Father Badin’s 
missions was an Indian village three hundred miles to the north- 
west. Father Badin’s log chapel at this place was the first home 
and church of Rev. Edward Sorin, C.S.C., founder of the Uni- 
versity of Notre Dame, and the nucleus of that great institution. 
This log chapel fell into decay, but loving hands erected, upon the 
very spot, an exact reproduction known to-day as Badin Chapel. 
In this log chapel on the shores of St. Mary’s Lake, priests of the 
mission band of Notre Dame say their daily Masses when not on the 
missions; to it come many pilgrimages, and beneath its floor lie 
Father Badin’s remains. Father DeRohan’s name will not be for- 
gotten as long as Rohan’s Knob, at Holy Cross, a beautiful peak 
standing alone five miles from the nearest range, lifts its head 
apparently above this range and all the surrounding country. Of 
these priests and numerous others that came from France, including 
Bishops Flaget, David and Chabrat, many were well connected in 
Europe, and were able to secure for the churches in Kentucky, and 
in particular for the cathedral church, pictures and other ornaments 
of superior merit. The influence of the early French missionaries 
must have been very great, for experienced pastors say that Cath- 
olics in Kentucky still show unmistakable traits of French dis- 
cipline. 

Of this new branch of the church, then, Bardstown was the see, 
and its St. Joseph’s Church the cathedral. In its pastors it has 
been more than twice blessed. Its first was Father David, afterward 
Bishop David, of Bardstown. Bishop David did not long remain 
bishop. His first episcopal act was to appoint Bishop Flaget, his 
predecessor, vicar-general with as ample powers as possible, and 
then he himself resigned, thus compelling, in a sense, the reappoint- 
ment of Bishop Flaget, who in this way became the first and the 
third Bishop of Bardstown. Before 1848—in which year the 
Jesuits took charge both of St. Joseph’s College and of St. Joseph’s 
Church—the cathedral had as pastors: Father Francis Kenrick, 
afterward Archbishop of Baltimore; Father Martin John Spald- 
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ing, afterward Bishop of Louisville and Archbishop of Baltimore; 
and Father John, McGill, afterward Bishop of Richmond. During 
the twenty years from 1848 to 1868, during which the Jesuits were 
in charge, the pastors were: Rev. P. J. Verhaegan, Rev. F. X. 
DeMaria, Rev. Charles Truyens, Rev. J. DeBlick, Rev. F. J. 
Boudreaux, Rev. Thomas O’Neil and Rev. John Schultz, all of 
the Society of Jesus. From 1868 to the present time, there have 
been but three pastors: Rev. Peter DeFraine, Rev. John Reed and 
Very Rev. C. J. O’Connell, the present pastor. Father O’Connell 
‘is a native Kentuckian; he is of the family of the “ Great Emanci- 
pator,” strikingly like him in appearance and possessed of a notable 
gift of oratory. He was a student at Louvain. But most inter- 
esting in the present connection is the fact that he has been pastor 
of the old Cathedral since May, 1879, that his entire priestly life 
has been spent in Bardstown, and that he is one that can appreciate 
the historical and artistic features of his century-old parish church. 
He has lavished care and personal means upon the building, re- 
newing here, preserving there, but losing nothing historical and 
changing no line; so that to-day the old church stands just as 
strong as ever, and in all likelihood fairer than she ever stood be- 
fore. 

Outside, the church looks Greek; inside, Roman. It would 
be almost purely classic but for the steeple. Because of the portico 
which, with its six Ionic columns, extends across the front, the 
steeple seems to be set upon the roof. The spire rests upon a 
square tower in which, for nearly a century, a wooden clock brought 
from Ninove, Belgium, by Father Nerinckx, founder of the Sisters 
of Loretto, marked the hours. A new clock costing a thousand dol- 
lars raised by the townspeople, Catholic and Protestant alike, re- 
placed the old, worn-out one in May, 1915. The wooden clock 
from Belgium is responsible for the erection of a steeple upon a 
structure almost purely classic. In Father Nerinckx’s journal, writ- 
ten in Flemish and published in 1825 by J. G. LeSage Ten Broeck, 
to whom Father Nerinckx presented it, he writes: “I might also 
have told you how they managed to build the steeple of the Bards- 
town cathedral. The funds were exhausted, but the architect, who 
gave proof of the most ardent zeal for the completion of his work, 
bethought himself of a new plan to raise the new funds. The clock 
which I brought from Ninove, in Flanders, and which is a truly 
wonderful timepiece, suggested to him the means of exciting the 


people to renewed exertions. He placed it in the front wall of the 
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church, the two little silver-toned bells striking the hour. The 
people acknowledged that so beautiful a clock should adorn a 
steeple, and they consented to a subscription, which realized enough 
to complete the work.” 

Louis Philippe was in Bardstown during his exile from 
France. The writer is not an authority upon this point of history, 
but he is familiar with the tradition as it exists in Bardstown, and 
Father O’Connell, who shouid be as good an authority as any 
living, says: “It is certain that: Louis Philippe was in Bardstown 
on two different occasions, in 1817 for a few days, and in 1831 for 
a year. Bishop Flaget befriended him in Havana, Cuba, in 1808, 
and here in 1821.” Certainly the large, sweet-toned bell, hung 
in the church tower just above the clock, is the gift of Louis 
Philippe. The story of the gift was recorded, in casting, in the 
metal of the bell itself. 

In the church are several beautiful, rare and valuable pictures. 
Over the altar hangs a magnificent “ Crucifixion” by Vanbree. 
Among those around the walls are two Van Dykes, St. Peter with 
the Keys and St. Mark the Evangelist; a Murillo, the Blessed 
Virgin crowned in heaven; and a Rubens, the Martyrdom of St. 
Bartholomew, held to be the finest picture in the church. Mr. 
Oscar Raab, connoisseur, who restored these paintings in 1903, and 
who has done much similar work in various parts of the world, 
said that, west of New York, no paintings are to be found equal to 
these. In statuary, too, the church is rich. Seven niches in the 
outside of the front wall are set with statues of the Four Evangelists 
and of the Sacred Heart, the Blessed Virgin and St. Joseph; and 
in the church yard are two handsome monuments, erected in 1908, 
(the centennial of the Bardstown diocese), which are mounted with 
the figures of Bishop Flaget and of Archbishop Martin John 
Spalding. ; 

The pastor’s house beside the church, a two and a half story 
structure of unpainted brick, erected in 1819, was once St. Thomas’ 
Theological Seminary and, in early days, the home of the Bishop 
and of his clergy as well. Moreover, it accommodated in its. base- 
ment the first classes organized in the new St. Joseph’s College 
(1819), the later buildings of which institution still stand in its 
rear, on the five-acre tract purchased by Bishop Flaget for $800.00 
for the seminary site. This purchase is interesting in that the manner 
in which Bishop Flaget secured the necessary money has been care- 
fully recorded. ‘A clock maker, who had been a Trappist lay Brother 
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and had remained behind and worked at his trade in Bardstown 
when the Trappist Fathers left for Europe, had expressed a desire 
that Bishop Flaget should come into possession of whatever property 
he might leave at his death. He met his death one holiday as he 
was returning from the church to his home. With a servant, he 
rode into the Beech Fork, half a mile below the church, to ford the 
stream. It had rained; the water was high, and horse and riders 
were swept away and drowned. The court, on proper assurances of 
the deceased Brother’s expressed purpose and of Bishop Flaget’s in- 
tention to use the money to build a seminary, declared the bequest 
lawful, and allowed the Bishop to enter into possession, the amount 
of the bequest being two thousand two hundred dollars. Forty- 
.seven priests were the fruit of this first diocesan seminary. 

Events move slowly in Bardstown. The old cathedral has had 
an unexciting history. In 1889 a strong wind blew off a part of 
the steeple, and the metal sphere at the top of the spire beneath the 
cross which surmounted it was found to have been shot full of 
holes—soldiers during the Civil War having found it too tempting 
a target. In 1902 sparks from a neighboring house which was 
going up in flames ignited the roof. Mr. William McGill, a 
parishioner, and nephew of the Bishop McGill who had once been 
pastor of the church, walked out upon the roof and extinguished 
the blaze. Bardstown at that time had no adequate water supply, 
and there was great anxiety for the treasured edifice among Cath- 
olics and Protestants alike. 

To-day the first Bardstown cathedral is doing the service of a 
typical small-town church. States and Territories are no longer 
subject to the spiritual authority of its head; its parish now may 
spread over fifty square miles, the town of Bardstown proper cover- 
ing probably one-half of one square mile. On Sundays and holi- 
days long lines of vehicles from the country crowd the hitching 
racks on either side of the broad, quiet street in front as they have 
crowded them from a time beyond living memory. But the great 
spiritual work of the parish goes on vigorously, for the Faith is 
dear to these people, and their pastor—their pastor now for over 
thirty-seven years—is untiring in his devotion and energy. In his 
parish, nothing escapes his eye; among his parishioners, none 
escape his care. His seven hundred colored parishioners, adding 
greatly to his burden, prove this. He has five church societies: 
a Girl’s Sodality of the Blessed Virgin; a Boy’s Sodality of the 
Blessed Virgin; St. Joseph’s Colored Burial Society; St. Joseph’s 
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Society for Older Members, and St. Joseph’s Colored Brass Band. 
In addition he has ninety colored children in St. Monica’s Colored 
School, taught by two devoted Sisters of Charity of Nazareth. I 
met one of these children, one morning last summer, as he started 
from his little cabin home, four miles out in the country, and this 
dialogue ensued: ; 


“Where do you go to school?” 

“ Ah go to Bardstown, to the Sistahs.” 

“Do you walk in every day?” 

“ Yassuh.” 

“Don’t you get tired?” 

“ Naw, suh. Ef ah git tired walkin’, ah run a little ways.” 
“ You'll be late to-day, won’t you?” 

“ Naw, suh; ah won’t be late.” 

“ At what time does your school take up?” 

“ Hit teks up when ah git dah.” 


It is certain that there is more peaceful cheerfulness in this~ 
old Catholic region than in any other part of Kentucky—and Ken- 
tucky is a cheerful place. 

















THE MERCY OF THE MOON. 
BY MICHAEL WILLIAMS. 


aS AIH patio was bounded on two sides by crumbling, 
ee broken adobe walls and a row of cypress trees, which 
<u ] traced on the deep purple of the early night sky a 
| age a flowing arabesque of velvet blackness. On the other 
ic (eet two sides were the dismantled, broken cloisters of the 
old Franciscan Mission, the arches of which yawned like the caves 
of strange mysteries. Above them looked the ruined, roofless 
church that had been shattered by an earthquake a century ago. 
Father Neville took me through a gap in the cloister wall into an 
open space beyond, and then through another gap into the roofless 
nave of the church, facing the lofty arch of the sanctuary. 

“ You’ve never been here at full moon,” he said, “and I 
could not let you go without seeing it.” 

“ Thanks, Father,” I whispered. 

The beauty that was about us seemed akin to the peace that 
passeth all understanding. It produced awe, like the celebration of 
a sacrament. Over our heads the huge dome of the immense 
summer sky soared without a trace of cloud. It shimmered, like 
a crystal bowl, with the molten splendor of the moonlight. Faintly 
purple, it was gemmed here and there with a few, large silver stars. 
The magic of the moon evoked within the dusky purlieus of the 
ruined church apparitional shapes and hues. In the narrow, empty 
window niches, set high in the lofty walls, patches of weed and 
grass cut inky silhouettes against the sky. Arches and pillars and 
broken walls threw shadows that here were black like splashes of 
india ink, and there like washes of withered lilac, or blots of pallid 
purple or faint blue. From far away came the muffled booming of 
the surf. : 

We stood for a long time in silence. And before the high 
mood that held us could be dulled by commonplace speech, it was 
transmuted into a mood poignantly human and familiar. From 
the village street, hidden behind the farther wall of the church, there 
suddenly arose, like the gush of a warm, perfumed fountain, the 
sound of a resonant, throbbing woman’s voice, singing, accompanied 
by plangent guitar music. A Spanish song of love—of love suc- 
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cessful, love finding and winning its own: the theme wherewith 
poetry and music allure men and women onward through all the 
illusions and all the mistakes. 

The priest turned and smiled at me. “ The ancient bewitch- 
ment!” he said. “The sorcery of the moon! The sky-witch is 
weaving her magic to-night. Ah, she causes us poor parish priests 
a lot of trouble, amigo, a lot of trouble!” 

“T can remember the time when it caused me some trouble, 
Padre,” said I. “ But it was worth it all!” 

“ Let us return to the house, and I’ll tell you about my present 
trouble,” said Father Neville. ‘ You are a wise man from out the 
great world; perhaps you can help me.” 

As we returned through the ruins the splendid, triumphant 
song died away. The next instant we checked ourselves abruptly. 
Scarcely had the song ceased before we were aware of a bitter sound 
of sobbing. Near us, somewhere in these shadows, somebody was 
crying her heart out, for there was no question as to the sex of the 
unseen weeper. It made me feel very queer at my heart. The 
priest listened intently, then tip-toed here and there, and soon he 
found her—a little, slender girl huddled in a corner with her face 
in her hands. 

“Lola!” said he. 

She sprang hastily and in fright to her feet. The moonlight 
fell upon her piteous lips and wet, lustrous eyes. 

“Lola! Little one! Has it come to this? But tell me!” he 
said in Spanish. | 

I passed on. This was none of my affair. But I felt a 
genuine pity and concern for the child. I have a daughter of my 
own, who, too, no doubt, some day will know the sorcery of the 
moon. And I thought: “O Moon, queen of love! Be merciful 
to poor little Lala—show mercy, O Moon!” 

It was a pagan prayer—but the night itself seemed pagan; 
it seemed to thrill with the nocturnal spells of the spirits of nature. 

Presently Father Neville rejoined me. He looked so grave 
and troubled that I restrained my wish to question him. We re- 
turned to our chairs, on the pavement before the part of the old 
mission which he inhabited, and we watched the moon rise over 
the dark mass of the church and flood the patio with its mystical 
luminosity. By and by we heard the love song rise again, ac- 
companied by the rich guitar; and far away, also, there was the 
laughter and cries of the young people in the village. 
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“ They dance and sing and laugh under the moon,” murmured 
the priest. “So has it been since the beginning. And it will go 
on until—when? How long, O Lord, how long shall this strange 
pageant of earth-life, this mystery-play, go on?” 

“Just so long as men and women make love beneath the 
moon,” said I. 

“Yes, amigo, you are right,” said the Padre. “ Which re- 
minds me,” he continued, “of my little moon-child, Lola. It is 
her affair which is troubling me. I must try to bring it to some 
order. Maybe you can help me, when I go to speak to old 
Polonia.” 

“Of course I will, if I can,’ I said. “In fact, I’ve already 
offered up a prayer for Lola.” 

The dear old Padre looked comically astonished. ‘“ You 
prayed? You! To which of your heathen deities, may I ask?” 

“ To Luna,” I replied. “I beseeched her to show mercy to 
the child caught in her spell.” 

“Now, this is something a little more than strange,” said 
the Padre. “For of a truth, amigo, the curse of the moon has 
lain heavily upon Lola and Lola’s family for many years.” 

“ How so?” I asked. 

“ Come with me and I’ll make Polonia tell the story,” said he. 

We crossed the patio to a breech in the outer wall, and passed 
into tree-shadowed street of adobe houses of the better sort. In 
front of one that stood apart from the others, in a garden pungent 
with the scents of many flowers, but roses chiefly, we found a tall, 
lean old woman busily at work watering her blooms. She dropped 
her pot and broom and snatched at and kissed Father Neville’s 
hand; but despite these signs of reverence for him, it seemed to 
me also that she appeared put out or embarrassed, or maybe a little 
frightened by his coming. 

“ And how is Don Miguel?” he asked, in Spanish, after the 
greetings and introductions were over. 

“ Ah, Dios, to-night is his bad time, and it will be very bad, 
Padre!” she exclaimed, and further speech bubbled volubly. “ At 
twelve to-night the madness will come upon him, as it does each 
month, for to-night the moon will be at the full. Cursed be its 
witchcraft! For twenty years its evil eye has blighted my Miguel. 
See, I have put him in his bed, for he is safer there, where I may 
watch over him like a child. Ah, Dios!” 

Sighingly, she pointed through the window. We could see the 
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white head of an old man propped on the pillows. He seemed 
asleep. 

Suddenly, from far down the dusky village street, there came 
the music of the guitar, and the voice we had heard twice before— 
soaring in song again, rich and sweet and thrilling; the song of 
triumphant love; but now something, the distance, perhaps, seemed 
to give the strain a tone of melancholy. 

“ The song is sad,” Father Neville said. 

“Ah, Dios,” said Polonia, “love brings the sadness, Padre, 
si, si!” 

“ And nothing but sadnesss, Polonia?” 
“ Ah, but yes, Padre! Many things as well as sadness!”’ And 
old Polonia sent a swift glance darting toward old Miguel. 

The priest turned a stern face upon her, and lifted an admoni- 
tory finger. 

“ And you have made love that should be sweet and good very 
sad and cruel for your poor little Lola, and her sweetheart, Emilio 
Aguilar,” said he. “And you have not good cause, Polonia; and 
I am much displeased. You have offended Emilio so much that 
he has been cruel, and turned from Lola, and the little one’s heart 
is breaking.” 

Polonia looked frightened and startled. ‘‘ Has he indeed de- 
serted the child because I did not welcome him? Ah, Dios, the 
young men are no longer bold! It was not so when I was young. 
Ah, no, no, no! But‘truly, my Padre, I did not dislike Emilio 
more than any other young man, but—but Santa Maria knows my 
heart, I could not bear to let my little Lola go from me.” 

“Do you not consider that you may ruin her life, even as 
you and Don Miguel spoiled the life of her mother? Polonia, you 
are wrong!” 

Polonia bowed her head—to hide, I thought, the look of hard 
stubbornness upon her face; but I may have been wrong, or else 
her heart changed quickly, for when she raised her head again, 
there was no stubbornness, but a wistful sorrow in her face and 
voice as she murmured: “ It is true, Padre! We were wrong; and 
God punished us sorely. Ah, Padre, it is all very strange, and 
to-night my mind runs upon it more than ever before.” 

“‘ Speak on, Polonia, and relieve the mind of its memories,” 
the priest said, very gently. “ Peace comes that way.” 

“ Ah, Padre,” she said, “ to-night is so much like that strange 
night; but so different, too, just as my garden is the same, but so 
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different; and I the same woman, only different, too. I am old; 
ah, Dios, that is the great difference! And my garden is old; it 
no longer will grow the flowers that in the old days God watered 
for me. The soil was so rich, they came of themselves; now, it is 
work, work, work! There are only a few left now, you see; the 
roses, truly, and a few of the flores de san Pedro, of which we 
used to weave the crowns for the old people when the Padres 
washed their feet on Holy Thursday. One warm night in summer 
when the moon was just at the full—so round and so bright that 
it looked like the bright sun of the daytime—Miguel and I were in 
the garden. We were very sad. We were thinking of our daughter 
Padre, the first Lola. Ah, Dios, even now I dislike to tell what all 
the world knows, how she ran away with Francisco Morales, a 
man in no way fit for her, and of a family far below ours, Padre. 
Ah, si, si, Padre, you shake your head, and truly pride is a sin, 
but so it was—I must tell the truth. And besides my sadness be- 
cause of Lola’s marriage, I had my worry about Don Miguel. He 
had grown so strange and moody since Lola went away. His 
strength was leaving him, and old age coming before its time. 

“ By and by he went into the house, without saying a word, 
and I remained in the garden. All alone I stayed there, how long 
I know not, but until very late; and the sadness grew and grew in 
my mind, like a black cloud growing in the sky; and I was full of 
fear, and knew not why. 

“ Presently, I looked up, like one who awakens, but truly I 
felt more like one who is in a strange dream, and knows it is a 
dream! What a sight I beheld! Never before was such a thing 
seen in the heavens! As when two horses are brought out into the 
road and made to race one against the other, and he who starts 
them cries out ‘Santiago!’ and they race at full speed to the end 
of the course, so ran the blazing moon across the heavens from the 
middle of the sky even unto the west. Si, si, Padre, the moon 
quivered and shook and at full speed it raced all the way to the 
brow of the hill in the west. Then it turned and sped back again 
as fast.as it had gone. Ah, Dios! Such a thing surely never hap- 
pened before in all the ages of the world! And when it arrived 
at the middle of the heavens, and was very red, there began to 
come out of it a bubble—a bubble like to those that the children 
make when they take a little reed and dip it in water with soap, 
and blow, and the bubble comes out from the reed and grows bigger 
and bigger and bigger. So the bubble that came out from the under 
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side of the moon grew bigger and bigger and bigger, and shone very 
bright. Then like a wheel it whirled about. As when a boy puts 
a little wheel of paper on the end of a stick and runs forward and 
whirls the wheel, so whirled the great bubble on the moon. 

“ And, ah, Dios, what frightened me more than all, the whole 
world turned red! The trees along the fence, and the roadway 
in front, and the old church over there at the mission, all were 
very strange, and red as if the light fell upon them through a piece 
of red cloth covering all the sky. And my rose bushes were red, 
and the fence, and the little pathways in the garden. 

“ Now, all this happened very quickly, and just as I was re- 
covering from my first astonishment I heard Miguel calling in a 
strange voice, very awful, and my heart stood still, and I forgot the 
strange moon, and the world all red, and ran to him where he was 
tottering out of the house. He caught my hand and cried in a 
weak voice that in the red moonlight he could see Lola our daughter 
walking in the garden, holding out her child to us, but she was dead! 
Ah, misericordia, sefiors, how he frightened me! I told him he 
but dreamed, or that his illness caused a fever; but he believed, and, 
ah, Dios, I also when in the morning came the news that Lola had 
indeed died during the night, giving birth to her child. And now, 
every month when the moon reaches the full, Don Miguel is 
stricken by a madness, and so he remains, bewitched, until the 
waning of the moon. To-night it will be the same.” 

Polonia ceased, and for a time nobody spoke. Father Neville 
moved forward a pace or two and stared intently down the dusky 
street. A strange impulse came to me. Without pausing to con- 
sider it, I said to Polonia: 

** Sefiora, the wise men of ancient times declared that the moon 
is angry with all who interfere between the loves of men and 
women. Don Miguel and you were unkind to your daughter in 
her love-time, and now, the Padre says, you are being unkind to 
the daughter of your daughter, in her love-time. Sefiora, if you 
should cease to be unkind, who knows but that the moon: might 
now show mercy, and take her evil eye from Don Miguel? ” 

She gazed at me as if fascinated. And then Lola herself— 
obeying, as later I discovered, Father Neville’s orders—entered 
the garden. With her was a tall, stiff young man, very grave, and 
haughty, as he fronted Polonia. But the old lady put all his dignity 
to rout by throwing her arms about him, and the next moment 
little Lola was doing her best to hug them both. 
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The priest beckoned to me, smiling, as we stole away. 

“ How,” I asked, “do you interpret Polonia’s story?” 

“She saw a great meteor crossing the sky at a time of an 
eclipse. I have investigated the matter. The bubble was the moon 
emerging from the shadow. And it is a fact that Polonia’s daughter 
died that night, and that ever since Don Miguel has suffered from 
this lunar madness.” Father Neville smiled. “It was a paganish 
suggestion that you gave to Polonia, but I should not wonder if it 
worked.” 

Later on, the Padre sent me word that Don Miguel had passed 
the full of the moon without a trace of the former trouble. Call 
it a cure by mental suggestion, if you like—or the mercy of the 
moon. Anyhow, such are the facts. 





IN DESOLATION. 
BY A. E. H. S. 


SINCE I may not give the sweetest 
Flower of all which Thou desirest, 
Perfectness of life, and sweetest 


Worship; yet, since still Thou firest 


This my very life, so broken 
As I cast it now before Thee, 
And the words I leave unspoken 
Were not worthy to adore Thee; 


Let my life’s abasement name Thee, 
That none other is above Thee, 

Let my lips, still silent, claim Thee 
Worthy that all men should love Thee. 
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MAKING DOGMA USELESS. 
BY EDMUND T. SHANAHAN, S.T.D. 


ALLE idea that dogma is superfluous erudition was first 
broached in 1637 by René Descartes, the founder of 
modern philosophical method.?. In 1798 Immanuel 
Kant, the creator of modern philosophical criticism, 
devoted a special volume to the subject, in which he 
elaborately sought to establish the contention of Descartes. This 
volume—Religion Within the Bounds of Pure Reason—is the classic 
source of modern religious indifference. Almost from the day of 
its publication the axiom began to circulate, that a man’s creed has 
no influence whatever on his conduct. 

What value, from an historical point of view, did this volume 
of Kant’s possess? Were its conclusions the result of painstaking 
investigation and inquiry, or downright prejudgments that set his- 
tory aside? And did either Descartes or Kant, at a time when 
passion clouded judgment, have the requisite scholarship and open- 
ness of mind to pronounce decision on so momentous a matter, 
world-concerning in its settlement, soul-risking in its sweep? Let 
the reader judge for himself from the tale we are about to tell, 
unfortunately all too briefly, but, we hope, with fair-mindedness 
enough to let the truth that is sometimes crushed to earth rise 
again and recover its pristine stature. 

A man’s fitness as a judge—we are speaking only of philoso- 
phers—depends upon his ability to approach the evidence without 
any set purpose or preformed idea. This requisite Kant did not 
have. The supreme passion of his life was to prove that knowledge 
did not exist for its own sake, but for the sake of action and conduct, 
The judgment he pronounced on the dogmas of the Christian re- 
ligion was simply the application of this prejudice, and his con- 
clusions were all accordingly foregone—they were not the decisions 
of an unbiassed judge. Not only did Kant have this prejudice 
of view and purpose himself, he impressed it on the subsequent 
course of modern philosophy, though the writer must confess that 
the usual way of designating it is not “ prejudice,” but “ progress.” 
This prejudice—to put it plainly—dogmatically declared, in advance 
of all investigation and in general, that knowledge exists for acting, 

not for knowing, and that the worth of Christianity consists, not in 
1@uvres de Descartes. By Victor Cousin. I., 129. 
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the new and uplifting ideas which it brought into the world, but in 


the programmes of conduct and the plans of action which it sug- ~ 


gested. The categorical imperative of the moral law, Thou shalt 
do this, and thou shalt not do that, was for Kant the pure essence 
of religion, and the sole reliable kind of knowledge to which it-may 
attain. . 

Kant had already divorced thought from action in philosophy 
some seventeen years before. He worked his ruling prejudice out 
in that field first, and then approached the study of Christianity 
with the same fixed idea and purpose in mind. The result could 
have easily been foreseen. Conduct was divorced from creed, 
morality from religion, action from dogma. The positive teachings 
of Christianity were all displaced and supplanted by the moral con- 
science and its imperative commands. The meaning of “ faith” 
was cut down from a belief in revealed truths to the simple accept- 
ance of a code of ethics. Not a shred was left of the historical 
Christ to create obligations beyond the ordinary dictates of the 
“inner voice.” Supernatural religion and supernatural law with 
all their positive inspirations and ordinances were swept away. 
And all because Kant had approached the study both of philosophy 
and religion with the dogmatic assumption that human knowledge 
exists for acting only, for knowing not at all! 

The effect of the application of this destructive principle was 
to take religion out of the field of history altogether, ‘to turn it 
away from the service of God to the service of man. The way 
Kant managed this transformation of Christianity into a mere 
system of ethics shows that he stopped at nothing, divine or human, 
but hacked his way through relentlessly. He redefined all the 
Christian dogmas until the Gospel verily seemed naught but his 
own philosophy in disguise, he so rephrased their meaning. The 
doctrine of original sin was the first to be subjected to the new 
reduction process. He took every vestige of history out of it and 
filled it with the meaning of his own philosophy when he declared 
that the primeval fault is nothing else than the discord of will 
and sensibility so plainly apparent in man. “ Regeneration” is 
declared to be “an effect of divine grace,” but the regenerating 
influence of the latter is set down as accessory—man has his own 
power of moral improvement and need not trouble himself about 
divine assistance. 

The dogma of the Incarnation was the next to be made im- 
personal and unhistorical. The only last end of creation possible, 
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said Kant, is the realization of moral good by man. The “ ideal 
type” of the moral man may be said to “ proceed from the es- 
sence of God,” to have “been in God from all eternity,” to be 
“ His Son,” and “the Word by which all things are made.” The 
“Son of God” is the moral ideal, and it does not matter whether 
this moral ideal ever became incarnate in an historical person. The 
faith we should have in Christ, the faith that makes us “ just” in 
the eyes of God, is faith in the moral law. 

The doctrine of the Trinity was reinterpreted to mean that in 
God, the Moral Governor of the universe, the three functions of 
holiness, goodness, and justice are to be found combined. The 
coming of the Paraclete is explained as the announcement of indef- 
inite progress. Holiness—which Kant negatively conceives as “ the 
renunciation of sensible joys ””—is not a communication to us of 
God’s Holy Spirit, but a dignity won by our own character-building 
efforts. As the Paraclete is indefinite progress, hell is indefinite 
regress—the perspective of further falling which the wicked ever 
have before them—a regulative idea that bids us act as if our faults 
knew no condoning after death. The “new man,” the “ Son of 
God substituting Himself for the sinner and justifying him before 
God,” the “ death to sin,” and “ the crucifixion of the flesh,” “ the 
descent from heaven,” the “ virgin birth,” the “ temptation in the 
desert,” the “ Sinless One ’”’—are all interpreted by Kant as meaning 
the acceptation of the pure principles of morality—his own philo- 
sophical system, and nothing more! And that is how the Gospel 
of Christ came to be identified with Kant’s philosophy, how religion 
ceased to be religion and went over into morality, how all that was 
new, distinctive, and transcendent in Christianity took on a common 
ordinary appearance, for no other reason than the temperamental 
judgment of a Pietistic iconoclast—the greatest negative dogmatist 
that ever lived, who used the meagre remnant of the Christian 
religion surviving in his own soul, as the test and standard of what 
that religion was and is in history.” 

It was written in the fates that a man, upon such a destructive 
mission bent, should totally misunderstand the meaning, and not 
see the moral influence, of the Christian dogmas. The reader of 
the two articlese—What ts Dogma? and The Originality of the 
Christian Doctrine of Life—already published in these pages,® 
must be well aware by this from their perusal, that the Christian 


*For the preceding, see Kant’s simmtliche Werke, Hartenstein’s edition (1868), 
pp. 120-284. Also: Kant. By Théodore Ruyssen, pp. 331-359. 
*Tue CaTHOLICc Wortp, June, July, 1916. 
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religion owes all the newness of its moralizing power to belief in 
the divinity of. Christ Jesus, to historical faith, in other words, 
and not to philosophical erudition. The dogmas of Christianity, 
as we previously took occasion to point out, are not learned philo- 
sophical theories, but spontaneous empirical concepts—immediate 
seizures, so to speak, of the wondrous historical fact that the Son 
of God deigned to become partaker of our humanity in order to 
make us partakers of His divinity. The title of Christianity to 
distinction from all other religions, historically speaking, lies here. 
It grew up out of belief in a Person the like of Whom the world 
had never seen. Its dogmas are about Him, not about ideas. Its 
conception of our union with God is through Him, and through no 
other agency. It claimed from the very beginning to have a moral 
system of its own, as superior to Natural Ethics as Revealed Re- 
ligion is superior to Natural Religion or “ Natural” Theology. 
It never for a moment believed that learning was an indispensable 
requisite for salvation. 

The “ modernists ” thought they were making every Catholic 
theologian wince when they quoted for his benefit and enlighten- 
ment the remark of St. Ambrose of Milan, that “ God does not wish 
to save the world by dialectics.” Not a Christian in all the ages 
whose soul would not have reéchoed with the heartiest amen to 
this observation of the noble Roman tribune who converted St. 
Augustine. In all the periods of history but the modern, men had 
-sense enough to distinguish between saving faith and theological 
erudition. In all times but ours, it was realized that Christianity— 
by the very fact of its being a public, and not a private religion— 
had to make the intuitional knowledge of the first faithful, com- 
municable to others. A religion not founded on mysticism, but 
on the personality of God and man, a religion that had new thoughts 
as well as a new /ife to communicate, could not do the half-hearted 
thing of appealing to the human will and affections, to ethics and 
experience; for salvation consisted in knowing no less than in 
doing, in intellectual assent no less than in attitudes of will. Chris- 
tianity was too big, too noble to be exclusive—its mission was to 
sanctify the intellect as well as the heart and conscience. Christ 
did not come to save the ethical, but the real human person, and the 
ethics of salvation is not the lights by which the pagans lived, nor 
the principles on which they acted, but faith, hope, and charity, 
together with the whole comitatus of special virtues that accom- 
pany these three. 
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Immanuel Kant tried to prove all this historical knowledge 
superfluous—unrelated either to religion or morality. Obsessed 
by the idea that knowledge is for acting, he did not allow himself 
to see that it is also for knowing, but took the first half of the fact 
and used it to overthrow the other half—an expedient which would 
never have deceived the world so easily unless the world had already 
become more than willing to be deceived. The way he tried to 
force his thesis through is a sample of the method and the man. 
He took the historic faith described in the last two paragraphs, dis- 
tinguished it from rational faith or the belief that “ duty is a divine 
command,” and then declared that Christianity is nothing more than 
this rational faith picturesquely presented under a “ mystic enve- 
lope,” which it is the business of criticism to remove. The sole 
foundation and unique criterion of religion, he complacently af- 
firmed, is the moral conscience. Why? Because the moral con- 
science is immediately given, whereas the concept of religion has 
to be deduced; obviously not a reason, but an excuse—a masking 
of his real intention which is to make religion morality and morality 
religion, as if the two could be made one, either historically or 
psychologically, by the mere fact of one’s saying that they were. 

And he goes on joyously to the additional “‘ observation ” that 
Religion is not an historical creation, but the inner act by which 
a man takes cognizance of himself and his place in the universe— 
another unsupported assertion that comes with due propriety from 
a thinker so modest, he was good enough to identify the Gospel of 
Christ with his own system of philosophy! The result of this 
identification enabled Kant falsely to claim and say that what one 
finds over and above the moral in the historic faith of Christendom 
must be set down for erudition (Gelehrtheit), false worship (A fter- 
dienst), and sacerdotalism (Pfaffenthum).* It has no more re- 
ligious value, he thought, than “the prayer-mill of the Thibetan,” 
and must be replaced by “a pure faith in the moral law.” Thus 
spake the philosophical Pietist who brought over from philosophy 
into religion an assumption not only not proven, but incapable of 
proof in either sphere—the idea namely, that knowledge is exclu- 
sively for acting, and not at all for knowing. On this all that he 
said depended. 

There is only one point in the foregoing with which we feel 
called upon here .to deal. It is Kant’s conception of dogma as 
erudition. We wish to point out the fact that Kant never made 
an historical or critical study of the origin, nature, and meaning 


*Kant’s simmtliche Werke, Hartenstein’s edition (1867), VI., 275 ff. 
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of the Christian dogmas. His opinion of their worth was not the 
result of investigation, but of philosophical and religious prejudice. 
The consequence was that he grossly confounded them with theo- 
logical treatises or scientific studies of religion and morality—the 
which they are not and never were. The world has gone on for 
a century repeating this gross misconception based on no more 
authority than that of a man who never studied the question he 
decided, but prejudged it offhand, and with an arrogance seldom, 
if ever, before equaled in the history of philosophy. The idea that 
dogma has no influence on conduct started in the circumstances we 
have lengthily described. And these are not such as to commend 
either the idea, its author, or abettors. Inquiry into the origin of 
the axiom that behavior is unaffected by belief shows that there 
is nothing more behind this current phrase than the erudition-theory 
of dogma. And as this theory is false, all the inferences based 
upon it are of the same nature. The question of the influence of 
dogmatic belief on human action is, therefore, an open question. 
So far from having decided it, Kant did not even understand the 
terms of the thesis. The problem of the moral utility of dugma has 
to be put in a way quite other than the Kantian before it can rightly 
come before us for solution, and that way we shall now consider. 

To those who declare the Christian dogmas inoperative in the 
field of conduct, and of no practical avail for life, we should like 
to put the question—whether in all candor of mind and from an 
historical point of view they think it can be asserted, that extra 
motives for acting, extra standards and extra sanctions of action, 
not to mention extra sources and extra means, are or have been 
without creative influence on morality in the course of history. 
Christianity brought all these additional moralizing agencies into 
the world, and in this fact lies one of its indisputable titles to dis- 
tinction from all the religions and ethical systems that went before. 
Granted that high morality was taught in spots by Aurelius, Seneca, 
and Stoics generally; granted, even, that by making a mosaic of 
pagan utterances, you might be able to piece together the Sermon 
on the Mount, and show that high heathen converse was held on 
such ideas as the unity of the race and the brotherhood of man, you 
will still not be able to prove that these ethical utterances were vital, 
practical, effective, and reforming. Your “ pure morality ” theory 
will reveal its impotence then as now, and betray its lack of motive 
force, its inability tc translate itself from an academic deliverance 
into a living principle of moral action. Aristotle confessed as 

VOL. CIII,——39 
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much, when he prefaced his great treatise on ethics with the mourn- 
ful admission that it would prove useless either to hold back his 
fellowmen from evil or to urge them on to good. The Stoic idea 
of human equality did not undermine the despotic conception of 
the State, or change the way in which the individual was regarded. 
Morality, divorced from Religion, could not put itself into effect. 

Suddenly the divorce ceased. A religion appeared, preaching 
a New Life in which conduct and creed were intimately united, the 
one flowing from the other as from its never-failing fount. Action 
was wed to knowledge—to the knowledge that God is person, that 
Jesus is His Son in very truth, that the ultimate end of conduct 
is union with the Father through the Son—a union effected by 
grace and crowned by the indwelling of the Blessed Trinity in the 
souls of the just. This new religious knowledge of man’s relations 
to God, as person to person, gave morality an absolute end, motive, 
standard, sanction, and source. It cleared up the obscurities of 
natural ethics, the dim precepts of the natural law. It studded the 
mental heavens of the individual mind with a galaxy of revealed 
concepts. The idea of supernatural law, supernatural life, super- 
natural means of obeying the one and living the other, filled the 
souls of men, and blossomed forth into a conduct and character 
that astonished and unsettled the heathen world. Idols came crash- 
ing from their niches; individual human life took on a value it 
had never had before; the “ fruits of the Spirit” grew and multi- 
plied; labor, hitherto in disrepute among freemen, because of its 
association with the slave, received a dignity it could never other- 
wise have won for itself at the time; infanticide, suicide, polygamy 
were attacked; charity organizations were formed, that did their 
work of relief more discriminately than those of our own day, and 
for higher motives; the idea of serving one’s fellowmen, because 
that is the appointed way of serving God and attaining the maximum 
of Divine and human good, spread over the earth, and bore unaccus- 
tomed fruit; freedom of conscience was asserted in the political 
order, and better treatment of the slave demanded in the social; 
the economic sphere was made to feel that men were stewards and 
trustees of property, rather than absolute owners, free to do with 
their possessions what they would, regardless of the interests of the 
less fortunate; and lives were lived, and characters were built up, of 
a kind not found among the cultured peoples of antiquity. An eleva- 
tion of thought and action became general, the like of which it had 
nothitherto lain within the power of “ethical systems” to bring about. 
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To what was this great moral awakening ascribable? To the 
dogmatic belief that Jesus is the Son of God, and to no other cause. 
Christianity would have perished, if it had been a religious or 
ethical experience merely, with no dogmatic ideas to make experi- 
ence more than subjective, to make faith itself something nobler and 
higher and worthier than a “trustful leap in the dark.” The 
religion of Christ could never have survived a world of enemies 
without and within, nor made the headway it did among the cul- 
tured, if, as Kant so wrongly thought, its dogmas were “ super- 
fluous erudition ””—a “ mystic envelope” concealing a system of 
“pure morality.” The ineffectiveness of moral ideals when not 
accompanied by firm belief in the eternal realities of revealed re- 
ligion need not go further back than Kant for convincing illustra- 
tion and proof. His system proved as inoperative as Aristotle’s 
ethics, as Seneca’s reflections—there was no commanding and in- 
spiring belief in a personal God, to give it lasting and living expres- 
sion, to take it out of the abstract and bring it down into the con- 
crete world of conflicting ambitions and desires. It had no sanction. 

«A convenient way of dismissing this consideration is to say 
that religious sanction is an appeal to a low form of utilitarianism, 
which invites men to be moral because of the future consequences 
which evil doing brings—an unseemly point of view that does 
much to justify the feeling “that religion and morality are best 
apart.” To which the reply is that pedagogy must not be con- 
founded with theology, nor a means of reaching the unenlightened 
intellect be mistaken for the essence of Christian doctrine. The 
love of God for His own sole sake is the perfect charity which 
Christianity teaches. But the fear of the Lord is also the begin- 
ning of wisdom for many—we mean, of course, reverential, not 
servile fear. Teaching the evil of sin through its future conse- 
quences is an indirect way of letting men see that the ultimate 
Christian sanction of morality is the union of man with God 
through Christ—“ an eternally present relationship, into which tem- 
poral distinctions do not enter.” 

The intellectual conviction that this relationship exists con- 
stitutes the distinctive soul of Christian morality. There is nothing 
“ mystical’ about it, though it has often been expressed in mystic 
terms. It is personal to the core, and needs but to be apprehended 
—no “ experiencing ” is necessary to give it dominion over our lives 
and conduct. When we surrender our whole being to its sway, the 
service of the intellect, the service of the heart, and the service of the 
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will are not the dubious consecration of ourselves to some abstract 
figment, like “the greatest good of the greatest number,” or the 
future well-being of the State, but the concrete identification of all 
our personal interests with God’s, our good with His good, His 
good with ours. 

Neither may the triple service mentioned find an all-sufficient 
object and motive in the resolution to bear one another’s burdens and 
to do what good one can to “ the submerged tenth.” “The religion 
of humanity,” says Illingworth, “was the invention of Jesus Christ, 
and would never have survived the storms of the early ages to 
blossom in the modern world, except under the protecting shelter 
of the belief that Jesus Christ was God. Plato and Aristotle would 
have nothing to say to the religion of humanity. Hebrew exclu- 
siveness and Roman pride could not together have created it. It 
was created by the Christian religion and sustained by the Chris- 
tian love. And however true it may be that isolated men have, 
from time to time thereafter, exhibited its power, while denying the 
source from which it was unconsciously derived, the fact remains 
that it has never been a social force, except under the protection 
of the Christian creed.”5 Christianity introduced the socializing 
idea that the good of God, of neighbor, and of self, is not three 
goods, but one, under three personal, living relations. Kant broke 
the triple chord, and tried to rebuild philosophy, ethics, and re- 
ligion out of one of its detached strands. He made it impossible 
for man to have that knowledge of his personal relations to God, 
which is the enlightening and distinctive principle of Christian ethics. 
He left him with a sentimental relation to his own conscience—a 
relation that he had all through his history, without turning it to 
any wondrous moral profit or self-redemption. 

The social did not make a strong appeal to Kant—he was too 
much of an individualist to see himself in the crowd. Later, to take 
revenge on this overstressing of the individual and his conscience, 
came socialism. It took the Christian concepts of solidarity, fra- 
ternity, and equality, struck out the personal relation to God that 
underlay them, and made neighborliness the sole source, motive, 
end, and sanction of morality, bidding us sacrifice ourselves in every 
way for the humanity yet to be. Men began to speak of morality 
as essentially social, and of altruism as if it were bone of our bone 
and flesh of our flesh. The Christian religion was roundly de- 
nounced for teaching that salvation and morality are primarily 
individual, not social processes; for having believed from the be- 

®University and Cathedral Sermons. By J. R. Illingworth, pp. 35, 36. 
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ginning, as it will continue to believe to the end, that the way to 
reform society is to reform the individuals that go to make it up. 
Individual morality has social effects—it spreads out fan-shape, 
and does not stay at the point of starting. Christian dogma exists 
to preserve man from just such complete subserviency to the State, 
as would merge all his personal rights in his social duties, and leave 
not a wrack of his real self behind. 

When the Catholic Church bids men believe that if they sepa- 
rate their own individual interests from those of their fellow 
mortals, they are forfeiting that personal relation of union with 
God through Christ, in which the meaning of life consists, she is 
offering a motive and a sanction for social morality, which can be 
found nowhere else. And when she tells the faithful that their 
good is not to be sought individually, but in union with God and 
their fellowmen, she is preaching a religious truth, it is true, but 
one that has positive social effects lurking in it, more potent than 
your “pure morality,” or “a fellow feeling for. one’s kind.” 
Neither communistic nor individualistic by nature, but partly both 
and wholly neither, she refuses to be identified with one or other 
of these blighting extremes. It was the idea of personality that 
cut her clear from the ancient world, in which she rose like a flaming 
star. That idea still cuts her clear from the world of the present. 
History may repeat itself, and again try ways and thoughts that 
have long since had their ineffectiveness established, but she who won 
a victory over the pagan world by the doctrine of the threefold 
personal relationship of God, neighbor, and man, is not going to 
lose the fruits of that victory to the modern accentuators of the 
impersonal in sociology and the indefinite in religion. 

The narrower one’s view of life, the less generous and inspiring 
will be the principles of action deriving from it. The dogmas of 
the Christian religion are an addition to the sum of human knowl- 
edge, and incentives to a conduct in keeping with them, which the 
unbeliever cannot appreciate, because he has never steered his courses 
by their lights, nor acted them out himself in practice. The man 
who has less religion is no fit judge of the man who has more, and 
the constant bickerings of the former at the latter are but super- 
fluous proof that the greater has never yet in history been fairly 
comprehended by the less. To judge a fellow being, we must have 
the same qualities of mind, heart, and will as he. And oftentimes 
the critic of the man religious, so far from making an accurate 
observation of his believing kind, does but reveal a soul in which 
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the Christian springs of action have long since run dry. When we 
are told by such men as these that religious belief is powerless to 
influence conduct, we should take it as an unwitting act of self- 
revelation on their part, not as an observation of ourselves, to whom 
truth has been committed in its fullness to moralize us the more. 

There is more dogmatic utterance in the negative statement 
that conduct and creed go ways divided, than in all the positive pro- 
nouncements of the Church in history. The man who says that 
dogmatic belief makes no difference in moral conduct, presumes to 
judge Christian faith by his own inexperience of its promptings, and 
to settle an historical question of fact by some prejudice or other 
with which he happens to be imbued. Have such indifferentists 
studied history before coming to the adverse conclusion which they 
draw? Not they—it’s all a nursery tale for them. And where 
have they found the good men and true who continue living up to 
the principles of a high morality? Ina world still traveling on its 
acquired Christian momentum—of all places the last to choose for 
the proving of their thesis. The world in which we live is not 
entirely unchristian. The principles of social morality prevailing 
are not natural ethics at all, but the survival of Christian ideas 
without the faith that once gave them “might and meaning.” 
Equality, fraternity, solidarity and such like notions all wear the 
Christian hall-marks of their origin. Public opinion itself is 
charged with a power mere ethics never could have given it, and 
never did. The very men who are loudest in declaring dogma 
superfluous erudition borrow its terms in their social theories, hav- 
ing none more effective in which to address their auditory. The 
repudiators of the Christian religion are all beneficiaries of it— 
parasites who would live by the letter, not by the spirit of that which 
made them what they are. What saves us from complete reversion 
to paganism is the Christian ideals which have become a permanent 
part of the ethics of mankind. And these ideals will not be suc- 
cessful for long in keeping the race up to its present levels, unless 
they are again united with the Christian realities from which they 
have been torn apart. Detached ideals will never hold us where we 
are or send us further forwards—helief in a personal God, and in 
our union with Him, can alone equip us with the power needed to 
overcome ourselves. The sources of power and action naturally 
within us are not, as history has shown, potent enough to compass 
our transformation. 

Not all the dogmas of the Christian religion directly relate to 
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action. Some of them—the Trinity, for instance—concern knowl- 
edge rather than conduct. This fact was dwelt upon by Kant, and 
has been harped upon by a host of others since, as if it clearly 
justified the view that morality is independent of religion. But 
unless you deliver yourself over, body and soul, to the favorite 
modern fallacy that the end and aim of knowledge is action, not 
truth, the fact has no such significance at all, but one quite other. 
The Christian religion is a special life, intellectual and moral. The 
object of grace and the virtues is to assimilate our spiritual life to 
the life of God. The union of man with God, which Christianity 
teaches, is a union of personal friendship issuing in moral action, 
not a merely ethical relationship or ideal. And as friendship re- 
quires mutual knowledge for its basis—a service of the mind no 
less than a service of the heart and will—all who are not profes- 
sional mind-dividers or religion-reducers will readily see that knowl- 
edge no less than action is an essential part of the Christian life. To 
know God at all, in any real sense, creates within us the desire for 
further knowledge. The progress of the Christian life is towards 
the Known and the Loved, not towards ideals, but towards the 
Personal Being in Whom these ideals are infinitely fulfilled. It is 
only natural, therefore, that a religion professing to be more than 
an ethical system should proclaim truths to be believed no less than 
actions to be done. It is the ethical theory of the nature of Chris- 
tianity that makes dogma look superfluous, and it is in the name of 
this defective theory that the moral influence of dogma is denied. 
Men lean upon this reed as if it were really a supporting staff. 
Then, too, it does not follow that the doctrine of the Trinity 
has no relation to the life and action of the individual. It is a 
“ practical proposition ” for every individual to know whether Jesus 
Christ is the Son of God in very truth, and has actually established 
special means for salvation, which no one who values life at the 
meaning God set upon it is free to lay aside. And once a man 
decides for himself the practical question that Jesus is really the 
Son of God, come in the flesh to tell us who God is, what we are, 
and whitherward eventually our faltering, but assisted steps will 
lead, it becomes indirectly practical, I say, for such a one to know 
Christ in His personal existence and all that constituted His divine 
selfhood before He came. The “ ethical naturalist” of the day 
sets himself and his little system up as the standard to which 
Christ and Christianity should conform. And only those who ac- 
cept so much faith as can be made to dribble through a preconceived 
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philosophical system of small dimensions will fly in the face of 
history with such narrow negative dogmatists as these, who use 
their idea of Christ, and their idea of Christianity, as a dogma to 
destroy all dogmas other, as a yard-stick by which to measure God’s 
utterances and man’s obedience to His claims. 

Which are the dogmas that expand the human soul, and which 
are those that stifle it? That is the question to be determined, 
for we are all dogmatists, and none more so than the ethical 
naturalist who says that dogma is without effect on conduct, basing 
his theory on a conception of the nature of dogma which would put 
the veriest tyro in Church History to the blush. Did you ever 
happen to notice that the man who rejects the dogmas of the 
Christian faith has to accept a lower creed, and a smaller view of 
himself and life in their stead? Did you ever distinctly realize 
that every man believes in some dogma, and guides his life accord- 
ingly? Ethical naturalist, scientific eugenist, economic determin- 
ist, independent moralist, religious indifferentist, undogmatic reli- 
gionist, and- whosoever else, all build their single-barreled systems 
and one-idea philosophies on the unhistorical dogmatic assumption 
that our present level of morality will be automatically maintained, 
without any conscious dependence upon the Divine assistance, to 
which the raising of morality to its present condition is historically 
due. 

“The moral philosophy of Greece and Rome was, as we know, 
their whole religion; and yet it made few great lives possible and 
passed away with the stately sadness of a dying aristocrat of the 
old régime, retiring in pathetic impotence from the vulgar contact 
of the religion that was destined to make all things new.”® Is this 
to be our fate, to “ make few great lives possible?’ And was it 
progress to have returned to this ancient point of view, and to have 
despoiled the Christian religion of all its distinctive ideas and 
influences, on the poor warrant, the gratuitous assumption, the 
arbitrary and arrogant dogma that knowledge does not exist for its 
own sake, but solely for the sake of action, conduct and behavior? 
Out of this supposition sprang the theory—now become an axiom— 
than a man’s religious beliefs have no influence on his morals. To 
which we would say, not so much by way of answer, as to throw 
out a suggestive reflection, that it is a distinct advantage sometimes 
to know the history of modern philosophy and the pedigree of some 
of its “ axiomatic” truths. 


*University and Cathedral Sermons. By J. R. Illingworth, pp. 23, 24. 




















A FAMOUS CATHOLIC HISTORIAN: GODEFROID KURTH. 
BY WILLIAM P. H. KITCHIN, PH.D. 


YameSSOiHE last year or two Catholic letters and Catholic 
Wl scholarship have lost many champions who had de- 
voted their pens to the service of Faith and of Truth. 
Thus the English-speaking world has been deprived 
of Canon Sheehan, Monsignor Benson and Dr. Wil- 
frid Ward; France has lost Abbé Vigouroux, who for fifty years 
marched in the forefront of Biblical studies, and his friend and 
coworker Abbé Lesétre; Italy has lost Father Fedele Savio, who 
for thirty years was associated with the learned enterprises of the 
Italian Jesuits, and who produced the erudite compilation entitled 
Gli Antichi Vescovi d’Italia dalle Origini al 1300; and Belgium 
laments the passing of Van Gehucten, the famous neurologist who 
died in exile at Cambridge, and more recently still the death of 
Godefroid Kurth, the pioneer to his countrymen of new methods 
and aims in history. 

Born in the province of Liége in 1847, Kurth, on the comple- 
tion of his preliminary studies, went to Louvain for the higher 
course in arts and letters. There he laid the foundation of that 
painstaking and accurate scholarship, combined with a gift of 
fascinating literary expression, which ever after distinguished him. 
Having chosen teaching for his profession, he may be said to have 
- introduced into Belgium a new school of historical and apologetic 
exposition. Just as’ Mr. Allard has made his own the history of 
early Christianity and told with admirable tact and wonderful re- 
search the story of the martyrs of the Roman Empire, just as 
Dom LeClercgq is our surest guide through the perplexing labyrinth 
of Christian antiquities, so Kurth vindicated to himself the Middle 
Ages, and particularly the role his country played during that most 
interesting period. His writings range between the fifth and fif- 
teenth centuries, and since the days of Frederick Ozanam few have 
had such a grasp of it as he; fewer still have put their talents as 
unreservedly at the service of the Church as he did. Kurth was 
by nature an eloquent apologist, full of sympathy and understanding 
for the deep, childlike piety of the Middle Ages, and in telling the 
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stories of the heroes and heroines of these times he invariably 
carries his readers along with him. Though a layman he con- 
tributed two volumes to the series entitled “ The Saints,” edited by 
Henri Joly, namely, St. Clotilde and St. Boniface. Each of these 
works went through several editions, the former one enjoyed no 
less than six. The questions briefly touched on in it such as the 
conversion of the Franks, religion and education amongst the 
Barbarians, the social condition of Gaul under their government— 
these he developed abundantly and with a full critical apparatus in 
his Clovis, two large volumes in octavo which merited to be crowned 
by the Institute of France; while the purely literary history of this 
and the immediately succeeding periods he told in his Poetical 
History of the Merovingians. Thus these four works may be said 
to afford an almost complete picture of the state of Gaul between the 
fifth and the eighth centuries. 

Around special episodes or movements of Belgian life he 
grouped his history of the central portion of the Middle Ages. 
Three important works treat of this period: Notger of Liége and 
the Civilization of the Tenth Century, which appeared in 1905; 
The City of Liége in the Middle Ages (1910)—a monumental pub- 
lication in three large volumes, which are a veritable storehouse of 
information; and The Charters of the Abbey of St. Hubert (1903). 
Interesting sidelights on the same period are thrown by his two 
opuscules, What are the Middle Ages? and Leprosy in the West 
Before the Crusades. This last affords an excellent example of 
his methods in apologetics, and evinces also his minute and accurate 
knowledge. The eighteenth century, and particularly the Encyclo- 
pedie, had ascribed to the crusades, together with a lot of other 
evils, the introduction of leprosy into Europe. Kurth grapples 
with the assertion, and simply annihilates it under an avalanche 
of testimonies culled from all kinds of public documents between 
the fourth and the twelfth centuries. In this connection his hagio- 
graphic knowledge stood him in good stead, and a most interesting 
and edifying link in his chain of argument is the prescriptions of 
Church Councils and the heroism of the saints in favor of the lepers. 

The varied learning scattered with bountiful prodigality in 
these numerous treatises is condensed and simplified in his admir- 
able history, entitled The Beginnings of Modern Civilization. This 
study appeared originally as far back as 1886, and immediately 
obtained attention. Six editions with many retouchings and ampli- 
fications have since seen the light. The author is at home in his 
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subject, and handles his theme in a most masterly manner and con 
amore as well. His object is to trace the gradual unfolding of 
modern ideas and ideals from seeds latent in the Middle Ages; and 
he demonstrates beyond the shadow of a doubt that the Middle 
Ages, no matter what certain schools may advance to the contrary, 
were not ages of darkness much less of obscurantism; on the 
contrary, that the most glorious poetry then thrilled from Catholic 
tongues; that art and architect, oratory and philosophy vied 
with one another in rearing aloft imperishable manifestations of 
the religious sentiment. It would be difficult to paint better than 
Kurth himself has done, the close filiation existing between different 
intellectual epochs, and the spontaneous generation, so to speak, 
by which one art and science begets another. 


Nothing would be more interesting to trace than this intel- 
lectual progress. One would see in succession on going back 
through the centuries the budding-forth of literature under 
Charlemagne; the birth of modern languages; the rise of 
popular poetry and its great epic poems; the appearance of the 
songs of love and gallantry; the troubadours and the minne- 
singers; the drama and all its originalities; the great philo- 
sophical and theological discussions of the twelfth century; 
the growth of natural science under Roger Bacon; the vast intel- 
lectual movement springing from the crusades; the elabora- 
tion of encyclopedias in which geniuses like St. Thomas and 
Albertus Magnus or compilers like Vincent of Beauvais sum- 
marize the knowledge of their time; the magnificence of the 
arts which cover the whole of Europe with monuments that 
have never been equaled; then the great voyages of discovery 
which from the fourteenth century onwards step outside the 
bounds of existing knowledge and push back the horizon enor- 
mously; then the inventions by which mankind forces the pace, 
so to speak, of progress and makes new conquests possible.’ 


Kurth was an admirable speaker; he possessed the glorious 
gift of eloquence, which is common enough among men of Gallic 
blood and speech, but practically unknown among modern Anglo- 
Saxons. Hence he was greatly in demand for lectures and con- 
ferences. In the winter of 1897-98 he was invited to lecture 
before the “ University Extension for Women” at Antwerp. These 
discourses he afterwards expanded and published under the title of 


1L’Eglise aux Tournants de Histoire, pp. 125, 126. 
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The Church at the Turning Points of History. The volume con- 
sists of an introduction on the “ Mission of the Church” and six 
lectures on crucial periods in her history. The points selected for 
discussion are: (1) the Church and the Jews; (2) the Church and 
the Barbarians; (3) the Church and Feudalism; (4) the Church 
and Neo-Czsarism; (5) the Church and the Renaissance; (6) the 
Church and the Revolution. The essays are eloquent popular ex- 
positions of the theses in question, and every line breathes the most 
ardent Catholicism; in fifteen years no less than ten thousand 
copies of this book have been sold. Every page is worthy of quo- 
tation, and I select, not as better than the rest, but as typical of 
the whole, his description of the Church of to-day: 


Who can deny that to-day, just as in the Middle Ages, the 
Catholic Church is the highest authority in the world? She 
speaks to the whole human race in that voice tender and strong 
which belongs only to her. And she is the only one that can 
speak to it. In the universal downfall of thrones, schools, doc- 
trines, she is the only moral power that remains standing, and 
her marvelous superiority is enhanced by the depth of their 
fall. Whenever she raises her voice, innumerable echoes reply 
to her from all parts of the world. There is to-day a Catholic 
school of thought; it measures every idea by the standard of 
Christian truth, it condemns what she condemns, and embraces 
what she does not reject. Strong and respected, conscious of 
its own power, it travels from end to end of the earth; and 
there is not a single victorious sophism to which it does not 
oppose a fearless denial. In sociology, in science, in art, in 
all the manifestations of the intellectual and moral life of 
peoples, the Catholic school of thought maintains its positions 
with ever-increasing force and energy. The world does not 
confound it because it is irrefutable, and the only weapon avail- 
able against it is a conspiracy of silence. Nor is that all. If 
we descend from the heights of speculation to the levels of 
action, the Catholic spirit has begun to take possession again of 
public life. The Catholic battalions are being reorganized ; 
everywhere the army of the laity is rising. It is the people 
who are sustaining their clergy, it is the Jandwehr of the Church, 
who seek to have their share in the good fight.? 


Nor do these painstaking volumes exhaust Kurth’s ardent 
literary activity. He was a frequent contributor to the learned 
*Ibid., pp. 193, 194. 
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reviews of Europe, especially to the Revue d’Histoire Ecclésiastique 
of Louvain. In this learned quarterly, the organ of specialists 
par excellence, he allowed his erudition to have full and free. reign. 
Thus in the issue of January 15, 1913, he published his Etude 
Critique sur la vie de St. Geneviéve, which occupies no less than 
seventy-five pages of the Review. It is a dry disquisition on the 
age, value and sources of the different manuscript lives of the 
Saint, together with a sifting of the theories of former inquirers. 
After a delicate adjustment of the critical balance, and after posing 
it (as he thinks) in stable equilibrium, Kurth allows his natural elo- 
quence to assert itself: 


But the surest profit that we can draw from the Vita 
Genovefe is to learn to know the marvelous personality of this 
daughter of France. She is not a Religious in the modern sense 
of the word, although she was consecrated to God from her 
infancy, and although she realizes an extremely noble type of 
Christian virginity. She recalls rather those beguines of the 
twelfth century, who like her remain in the world to do good 
but with this difference, that there is in the case of Genevieve 
an originality of character and a virility of temperament that give 
her a special place among the saints. She is the valiant virgin, 
who joins to all the attractive qualities of womanhood the cour- 
age, energy and initiative that as a general rule belong exclu- 
sively to man. Her faith is lively and her piety warm; she 
possesses the gift of tears; she makes a retreat during the whole 
of Lent, and imposes frequent penances on herself...... she 
practises a special devotion to the two great Saints of Gaul, 
St. Martin of Tours and St. Denis; she performs pilgrimages 
to the shrine of the former, and she builds a church over the 
tomb of the latter. But what raises her above her peers, and 
points her out both to the study of history and the gratitude of 
her race, is this ardent fire of patriotism and zeal for the public 
good, which makes of her an elder sister of Joan of Arc. She 
makes herself on two different occasions the benefactress of 
her beloved Paris; in 451 she protects it against itself and 
against the phantoms of a blind despair; later she revictuals it 
during its days of distress and feeds its famine-stricken inhabi- 
tants. But one must read for oneself the pages wherein these 
two great deeds are told; though the story-teller is anything 
but a literary artist, one catches, so to speak, the vibrations of 
a voice full of emotion at the mere memory of the glorious 
deeds he is recounting.® 

* Revue d’Historie Ecclésiastique, January 15, 1913, Pp. 78, 79. 
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How many writers of history pause thus to draw out for their 
readers the lessons that history contains? How many or rather 
how few can point a moral with such tact and delicacy? 

For twenty years and more Kurth occupied the Chair of 
History at the University of Liége. In 1906 he resigned his pro- 
fessorship to become Director of the Belgian Historical Institute 
in Rome. Recently he had been living in Brussels, where he was 
stricken down with pneumonia in the last days of January, 1916. 
Cardinal Mercier, a constant admirer and warm personal friend, 
visited Kurth on hearing of his serious illness. The dying his- 
torian, who had long been a daily communicant, kissed the Cardinal’s 
pectoral cross devoutly and begged his blessing. ‘“‘ My dear friend,” 
said the prelate, “ you have long confessed Christ before men, soon 
He will confess you before His Father in heaven.” “ Your Emi- 
nence,” he answered feebly, “ it is my humble and confident hope.” 
He died next day full of Christian patience and resignation. To 
his Church and to his country he has left a noble monument of 
whole-souled service and unselfish endeavor in the sacred cause of 
Faith and Truth. ; 




















THE PROBLEM OF COMPLETE WAGE JUSTICE. 


BY JOHN A. RYAN, S.T.D. 


5a LIVING wage for all workers is merely the minimum 

S } measure of just remuneration. It is not in every 
a g AL case complete justice. Possibly it is not the full 
toes! 


{ 


measure of justice in any case. How much more 

than a living wage is due to any or all of the various 
classes of laborers? How much more may any group of workers 
demand without exposing itself to the sin of extortion? By what 
principles shall these questions be answered ? 

The problem of complete wage justice can be conveniently and 
logically considered in four distinct relations, as regards: the 
respective claims of the different classes of laborers to a given 
amount of money available for wage payments; the claims of 
the whole body of laborers, or any group thereof, to higher wages 
at the expense of profits; at the expense of interest; and at the 
expense of the consumer. 





COMPARATIVE CLAIMS OF DIFFERENT LABOR GROUPS. 


In the division of a common wage fund, no section of the 
workers is entitled to anything in excess of living wages until all 
the other sections have received that amount of remuneration. The 
need of a decent livelihood constitutes a more urgent claim than any 
other that can be brought forward. Neither efforts, nor sacrifices, 
nor productivity, nor scarcity can justify the payment of more than 
living wages to any group, so long as any other group in the in- 
dustry remains below that level; for the extra compensation will 
supply the non-essential needs of the former by denying the es- 
sential needs of the latter. The two groups of men will be treated 
unequally in respect of those qualities in which they are equal; 
namely, their personal dignity and their claims to the minimum re- 
quisites of reasonable life and self- development. This is a viola- 
tion of justice. 

Let us suppose that all the workers among whom a given 
amount of compensation is to be distributed, have already received 
living wages, and that there remains a considerable surplus. On 
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what principles should the surplus be apportioned? For answer we 
turn to the canons of distribution. When the elementary needs of 
life and development have been supplied, the next consideration 
might seem to be the higher or non-essential needs and capacities. 
Proportional justice would seem to suggest that the surplus ought 
to be distributed in accordance with the varying needs and capaci- 
ties of men to develop their faculties beyond the minimum reason- 
able degree. This would undoubtedly be the proper rule if it 
were susceptible of anything like accurate application, and if the 
sum to be distributed were not produced by and dependent upon 
those who were to participate in the distribution. However, we 
know that the first condition is impracticable, while the second is 
non-existent. Inasmuch as the sharers in the distribution have 
produced and constantly determine the amount to be apportioned, 
the distributive process must disregard non-essential needs, and 
govern itself by other canons of justice. 

The most urgent of these is the canon of efforts and sacrifices. 
Superior effort, as measured by unusual will-exertion, is a fun- 
damental rule of justice, and a valid title to exceptional reward. 
Men who strive harder than the majority of their fellows are 
ethically deserving of extra compensation. At least, this is the 
pure theory of the matter. In practice, the situation is complicated 
by the fact that unusual effort cannot always be distinguished, and 
by the further fact that some exceptional efforts do not fructify 
in correspondingly useful results. Among men’ engaged at the 
same kind of work, superior effort is to a great extent discernible 
in the unusually large product. As such it actually receives an 
extra reward in accordance with the canon of productivity. When 
men are employed at different tasks, unusual efforts cannot gen- 
erally be distinguished and compensated. Hence the general princi- 
ple is that superior.efforts put forth in the production of utilities, 
entitle men to something more than living wages, but that the en- 
forcement of this principle is considerably hindered by the diffi- 
culty of discerning such efforts. 

The unusual sacrifices that deserve extra compensation are 
connected with the costs of industrial functions and the disagree- 
able character of occupations. Under the first head are included the 
expense of industrial training and the debilitating effects of the 
work. Not only justice to the worker but a far-sighted view of 
social welfare, dictate that all unusual costs of preparation for an 
industrial craft or profession should be fepaid in the form of un- 
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usual compensation. This means something more than a living 
wage. For the same reasons the unusual hazards and disability re- 
sulting from industrial accidents and diseases should be provided 
for by higher remuneration. In the absence of such provision, 
these costs will have to be borne by parents, by society in the form 
of charitable relief, or by the worker himself through unnecessary 
suffering and incapacity. The industry that does not provide for all 
these costs is a social parasite, the workers in it are deprived of just 
compensation for their unusual sacrifices, and society suffers a con- 
siderable loss through industrial friction and diminished productive 
efficiency. In so far, however, as any of the foregoing occupa- 
tional costs are borne by society, as in the matter of industrial edu- 
cation, or by the employer, as by the device of accident compensa- 
tion or sickness insurance, they do not demand provision in the 
form of extra wages. 

Other unusual sacrifices that entitle the worker to more than 
living wages, are inherent in disagreeable or despised occupations. 
The scavenger and the bootblack ought to get more than the per- 
formers of most other unskilled tasks. On the principles of com- 
parative individual desert, they should receive larger remuneration 
than many persons who are engaged upon skilled but relatively 
pleasant kinds of work. For if the opportunity were given of 
expending the time and money required to fit them for the latter 
tasks, or of taking up immediately their present disagreeable labor, 
they would select the more pleasant occupations, for the same or 
even a smaller remuneration. And the majority of those who are 
now in the more skilled occupations would make the same choice. 
Hence the sacrifices inherent in disagreeable kinds of work are in 
many cases as great as or greater than the sacrifices of preparation 
for the more pleasant tasks; consequently the doers of the former 
are relatively underpaid. If all wages were regulated by some 
supreme authority according to the principles of complete justice, 
the workers in disagreeable occupations would receive something 
more than living wages. Nor would this determination of rewards 
be in any way contrary to social welfare or the principle of maxi- 
mum net results; for the superior attractiveness of the other kinds 
of work would draw a sufficient supply of labor to offset the ad- 
vantage conferred by higher wages upon the disagreeable occupa- 
tions. The main reason why the latter kind of labor is so poorly 
paid now is the fact that it is very plentiful, a condition which is in 
turn due to the unequal division of industrial opportunity. Were 
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the opportunities of technical education and of entrance to the 
higher crafts and professions more widely diffused, the laborers 
offering themselves for the disagreeable tasks would be scarcer and 
their remuneration correspondingly larger. This would be not 
only more comformable to the abstract principles of justice, but more 
conducive to social efficiency. 

To sum up the discussion concerning the canon of efforts and 
sacrifices: Laborers have a just claim to more than living wages 
whenever they put forth unusual efforts, and whenever their occu- 
pations involve unusual sacrifices, either through costs of prepar- 
ation, exceptional hazards, or inherent disagreeableness. The pre- 
cise amount of extra compensation due under any of these heads 
can be determined, as a rule, only approximately. 

The next canon to be considered as a reason for more than 
living wages is that of productivity. This offers little difficulty; for 
the unusual product is always visible among men who are performing 
the same kind of work, and the employer is always willing to give 
the producer of it extra compensation. While superior produc- 
tive power which is based solely upon superior native ability, has 
only presumptive validity as a canon of justice, that is ethically 
sufficient in our workaday world. Moreover, the canon of human 
welfare demands that superior productivity receive superior re- 
wards, so long as these are necessary to evoke the maximum net 
product. 

The canon of scarcity has exactly the same value as that of 
productivity. Society and the employer are well advised and are 
justified in giving extra compensation to scarce forms of labor 
when the product is regarded as worth the corresponding price. 
This remains true even when the scarcity is due to restricted op- 
portunity of preparation, rather than to sacrifices of any sort. In 
that case the higher rewards are as fully justified as the superior 
remuneration of that superior productivity which is based upon ex- 
ceptional native endowments. The amount of extra compensation 
which may properly be given on account of scarcity is determined 
either by the degree of sacrifice involved or by the ordinary opera- 
tion of competition. When men are scarce because they have made 
exceptional sacrifices of preparation, they ought to be rewarded in 
full proportion to these sacrifices. When they are scatce merely be- 
cause of exceptional opportunities, their extra compensation should 
not exceed the amount that automatically comes to them through the 
interplay of supply and demand. 


=i. 
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The canon of human welfare has already received implicit ap- 
plication. When due regard is given to efforts, sacrifices, produc- 
tivity and scarcity, the demands of human welfare, both in its in- 
dividual and its social aspects, are sufficiently safeguarded. ; 

In the foregoing pages the attempt has been made to describe 
the proportions in which a given wage fund ought to be distributed 
among the various classes of laborers who have claims upon the 
fund. The first requisite of justice is that all should receive living 
wages. It applies to all workers of average ability, even to those 
who have no special qualifications of any sort. When this general 
claim has been universally satisfied, those groups of workers who 
are in any wise special, whose qualifications for any reason dif- 
ferentiate them from and place them above the average, will have 
a right to something more than living wages. They will have the 
first claim upon the surplus that remains in the wage fund. Their 
claims will be based upon the various canons of distribution ex- 
plained in detail above; and the amounts of extra remuneration to 
which they will be entitled will be determined by the extent to 
which their special qualifications differentiate them from the 
average and unspecialized workers. If the total available wage 
fund is merely sufficient to provide universal living wages and the 
extra compensation due to the specialized groups, no section of 
the labor force will be justified in exacting a larger share. Even 
though the employer should withhold a part of the amount due to 
some weaker group, a stronger group that is already getting its 
proper proportion would have no right to demand the unjustly 
withheld portion. For this belongs neither to the employer nor to 
the powerful labor group, but to the weaker section of laborers. 

This does not mean that a powerful body of workers who are 
already receiving their due proportion as compared with other labor 
groups, would not be justified in seeking any increase in remuner- 
ation whatever. The increase might come out of profits, or interest, 
or the consumer, and thus be in no sense detrimental to the rights 
of the other sections of laborers. This problem will be considered 
a little later. At present we confine our attention to the relative 
claims of different labor groups to a definite wage fund. 

Suppose, however, that after all workers have received living 
wages, and all the exceptional groups have obtained those extra 
amounts which are due them on account of efforts, sacrifices, pro- 
ductivity and scarcity, there remains a further surplus in the wage 
fund. In what proportions should it be distributed? It should 
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be equally divided among all the laborers. The proportional justice 
which has been already established can be maintained only by raising 
the present rates of payment equally in all cases. All the average 
or unspecialized groups would get something more than living 
wages, and all the other groups would have their extra compensa- 
tion augmented by the same amount. 

Of course, the wage-fund hypothesis which underlies the fore- 
going discussion is not realized in actual life, any more than was 
the “ wage fund” of the classical economists. Better than any 
other device, however, it enables us to describe and visualize the 
comparative claims of different groups of laborers who have a 
right to unequal amounts in excess of living wages. 


WacGEs VERSUS PROFITS. 


Let us suppose that the wage fund is properly apportioned 
among the different classes of laborers, according to the specified 
canons of distribution. May not one or all of the labor groups 
demand an increase in wages on the ground that the employer is 
retaining for himself an undue share of the product? 

The right of the laborers to living wages is superior to the 
right of the employer or business man to anything in excess of that 
amount of profits which will insure him against risks, and afford 
him a decent livelihood in reasonable conformity with his ac- 
customed plane of expenditure. It is also evident that those la- 
borers who undergo more than average sacrifices have a claim 
to extra compensation, which is quite as valid as the similarly 
based claim of the employer to more than living profits. In case the 
business does not provide a sufficient amount to remunerate both 
classes of sacrifices, the employer may prefer his own to those of 
his employees, on the same principle that he may prefer his own 
claim to a decent livelihood. The law of charity permits a man to 
satisfy himself rather than his neighbor, when the needs in question 
are of the same degree of urgency or importance. As to those 
laborers who turn out larger products than the average, or whose 
ability is unusually scarce, there is no practical difficulty; for the 
employer will find it profitable to give them the corresponding extra 
compensation. The precise question before us, then, is the claims 
of the laborers upon profits for remuneration over and above uni- 
versal living wages and the extra compensation due on account of 
unusual efforts, sacrifices, productivity and scarcity. Let us call 
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the wage that merely includes all these factors “the equitable 
minimum.” 

In competitive condition this question becomes practical only 
with reference to the exceptionally efficient and productive business 
men. The great majority have no surplus available for wage pay- 
ments in excess of the “ equitable minimum.” Indeed, the majority 
do not now pay the full “equitable minimum ;” yet their profits do not 
provide them more than a decent livelihood. The relatively small 
number of establishments that show such a surplus as we are con- 
sidering, have been brought to that condition of prosperity by the 
exceptional ability of their directors, rather than by the unusual | 
productivity of their employees. In so far as this exceptional 
directive ability is due to unusual efforts and sacrifices, the surplus 
returns which it produces may be claimed with justice by the 
employer. In so far as the surplus is the outcome of exceptional 
native endowments, it may still be justly retained by him in ac- 
cordance with the canon of productivity. In other words, when 
the various groups of workers are already receiving the “ equitable 
minimum,” they have no strict right to any additional compensation 
out of those rare surplus profits which come into existence in con- 
ditions of competition. 

This conclusion is confirmed by reference to the canon of 
human welfare. If exceptionally able business men were not per- 
mitted to retain the surplus in question they would not exert them- 
selves sufficiently to produce it; labor would gain nothing; and the 
community would be deprived of the larger product. 

When the employer is a corporation instead of an individual 
or a partnership, and when it is operating in competitive conditions, 
the same principles are applicable, and the same conclusions justi- 
fied. The officers and the whole body of stockholders will have a 
right to those surplus profits that remain after the “ equitable 
minimum ” has been paid to the employees. Every consideration 
that urges such a distribution in the case of the individual business 
holds good for the corporation. 

The corporation that is a monopoly will have the same right 
as the competitive concern to retain for its owners those surplus 
profits which are due to exceptional efficiency on the part of the 
managers of the business. That part of the surplus which is de- 
rived from the extortion of higher than competitive prices cannot 
be justly retained, since it rests upon no definite moral title. The 
owners have no right to anything more than the prevailing rate 
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of interest, together with a fair return for their labor and for any 
unusual efficiency that they may exercise. Should the surplus in 
question be discontinued by lowering prices, or should it be con- 
tinued and distributed among the laborers? As a rule, the former 
course would seem morally preferable. While the laborers, as we 
shall see presently, are justified in contending for more than the 
“equitable minimum ” at the expense of the consumer, their right 
to do so through the exercise of monopoly power is extremely 
doubtful. Whether this power is exerted by themselves or by the 
employer on their behalf, it remains a weapon which human nature 
seems incapable of using justly. 


WacEs VERsusS INTEREST. 


Turning now to the claims of the laborers as against the 
capitalists, or interest receivers, we perceive that the right to any 
interest at all is morally inferior to the right of all the workers 
to the “equitable minimum.” As heretofore pointed out more than 
once, the former right is only presumptive and hypothetical, and 
interest is ordinarily utilized to meet less important needs ‘than 
those supplied by wages. Through his labor power the interest 
receiver can supply all those fundamental needs which are satisfied 
by wages in the case of the laborer. Therefore, it seems clear 
that the capitalist has no right to interest until all laborers have 
received the “equitable minimum.” It must be borne in mind, 
however, that any claim of the laborer against interest falls upon 
the owners of the productive capital in a business upon the under- 
taker-capitalists, not upon the loan-capitalists. 

When all the laborers in an industry are receiving the 
“ equitable minimum,” have they a right to exact anything more at 
the expense of interest? By interest we mean, of course, the pre- 
vailing or competitive rate that is received on productive capital— 
five or six per cent. Any return to the owners of capital in excess 
of this rate is properly called profits rather than interest, and its 
relation to the claims of the laborers has received consideration in the 
immediately preceding section of this article. The question, then, 
is whether the laborers who are already getting the “ equitable mini- 
mum” would act justly in demanding and using their economic 
power to obtain a part or all of the pure interest. No conclusive 
reason is available to justify a negative answer. ‘The title of the 
capitalist is only presumptive and hypothetical, not certain and un- 
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conditional. It is, indeed, sufficient to justify him in retaining in- 
terest that comes to him through the ordinary processes of com- 
petition and bargaining; but it is not of such definite and com- 
pelling moral efficacy as to render the laborers guilty of injustice 
when they employ their economic power to divert further interest 
from the coffers of the capitalist to their own pockets. The in- 
terest-share of the product is morally debatable as to its owner- 
ship. It is a sort of no-man’s property (like the rent of land 
antecedently to its legal assignment through the institution of 
private landownership) which properly goes to the first occupant 
as determined by the processes of bargaining between employers 
and employees. If the capitalists get the interest-share through 
these processes, it rightfully belongs to them; if the laborers who 
are already in possession of the “equitable minimum” develop 
sufficient economic strength to get this debatable share, they may 
justly retain it as their own. 

The foregoing conclusion may seem to be a very unsatisfactory 
solution of a problem of justice. However, it is the only one that 
is practically defensible. If the capitalist’s claim to interest were 
as definite and certain as the laborer’s right to a living wage, or 
as the creditor’s right to the money that he has loaned, the solu- 
tion would be very simple: the laborers that we are discussing 
would have no right to strive for any of the interest. But the 
claim of the capitalists is not of this clear and conclusive nature. 
It is sufficient when combined with actual possession; it is not 
sufficient when the question is of future possession. The title of 
first occupancy as regards land is not valid until the land has been 
actually occupied; and similarly the claim of the capitalist to in- 
terest is not valid until the interest has been received. If the 
economic forces which determine actual possession operate in such 
a way as to divert the interest-share to the laborers, they, not the 
capitalists, will have the valid moral title, just as Brown with his 
automobile rather than Jones with his spavined nag will enjoy 
the valid title of first occupancy to a oe of ownerless land which 
both have coveted. 

This conclusion is confirmed by reference to the rationally 
and morally impossible situation that would follow from its re- 
jection. If we deny to the laborers the moral freedom to strive 
for higher wages at the expense of the capitalist, we must also 
forbid them to follow this course at the expense of the consumer. 
For the great majority of consumers would stand to lose ad- 
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vantages to which they have as good a moral claim as the capitalists 
have to interest. Practically this would mean that the laborers 
have no right to seek remuneration in excess of the “ equitable 
minimum; ” for such excess must in substantially all cases come 
from either the consumer or the capitalist. On what principle can 
we defend the proposition that the great majority of laborers are 
forever restrained by the moral law from seeking more than bare 
living wages, and the specialized minority from demanding more 
than that extra compensation which corresponds to unusual efforts, 
sacrifices, productivity and scarcity? Who has authorized us to 
shut against these classes the doors of a more liberal standard of 
living, and a more ample measure of self-development? 


WaGES VERSUS PRICES. 


The right of the laborers to the ‘“‘ equitable minimum ” implies 
obviously the right to impose adequate prices upon the consumers 
of the laborers’ products. This is the ultimate source of the re- 
wards of all the agents of production. Suppose that the laborers 
are already receiving the “ equitable minimum.” Are they justified 
in seeking any more at the cost of the consumer? If all the con- 
sumers were also laborers the answer would be simple, at least 
in principle: rises in wages and prices ought to be so adjusted as 
to bring equal gains to all individuals. The “ equitable minimum ” 
is adjusted to the varying moral claims of the different classes of 
laborers; therefore, any rise in remuneration must be equally 
distributed in order to leave this adjustment undisturbed. It is 
a fact, however, that a large part of the consumers are not laborers; 
consequently they cannot look to rises in wages as an offset to 
their losses through rises in prices. Can they be justly required 
to undergo this inconvenience for the benefit of laborers who are 
already getting the “ equitable minimum? ” 

Let us consider first the case of higher wages versus lower 
prices. A few progressive and efficient manufacturers of shoes 
find themselves receiving large surplus profits which are likely 
to continue. So far as the presumptions of strict justice are con- 
cerned, they may, owing to their superior productivity, retain these 
profits for themselves. Seized, however, with a feeling of benevo- 


lence, or a scruple of conscience, they determine to divide future 


profits of this class among either the laborers or the consumers. 
If they reduce prices the laborers will gain something as users of 
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shoes, but the other wearers of shoes will also be beneficiaries. If 
the surplus profits are all diverted to the laborers in the form of 
higher wages the other consumers of shoes will gain nothing. Now 
there does not seem to be any compelling reason, any certain moral 
basis, for requiring the shoe manufacturers to take one course 
rather than the other. Either will be correct morally. Possibly the 
most perfect plan would be to effect a compromise by lowering 
prices somewhat and giving some rise in wages; but there is no 
strict obligation to follow this course. To be sure, since the manu- 
facturers have a right to retain the surplus profits, they have also 
a right to distribute.them as they prefer. Let us get rid of this 
complication by assuming that the manufacturers are indifferent 
concerning the disposition of the surplus, leaving the matter to 
be determined by the comparative economic strength of laborers 
and consumers. In such a situation it is still clear that either of 
the two classes would be justified in striving to secure any or all 
of the surplus. No definite moral principle can be adduced to the 
contrary. To put the case in more general terms: there exists no 
sufficient reason for maintaining that the gains of cheaper produc- 
tion should go to the consumer rather than to the laborer, or to 
the laborer rather than to the consumer, so long as the laborer is 
already in receipt of the “ equitable minimum.” 

Turning now to the question of higher wages at the cost 
of higher prices, we note that this would result in at least tem- 
porary hardship to four classes of persons: the weaker groups of 
wage earners: all self-employing persons, such as farmers, mer- 
chants and manufacturers; the professional classes; and persons 
whose principal income was derived from rent or interest. All 
these groups would have to pay more for the necessaries, comforts 
and luxuries of living, without being immediately able to raise their 
own incomes correspondingly. 

Nevertheless, the first three classes could in the course of time 
force an increase in their revenues sufficient to offset at least the 
more serious inconveniences of the increase in prices. So far as 
the wage earners are concerned, it is understood that all these 
would have a right to whatever advance in the money measure of 
the “ equitable minimum ” was necessary to neutralize the higher 
cost of living resulting from the success of the more powerful 
groups in obtaining higher wages. The right of a group to the 
“equitable minimum” of remuneration is obviously superior- to 
the right of another group to more than that amount. And a su- 
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preme*wage-determining authority would act on this principle. It 
cannot be shown, however, that in the absence of any such authority 
empowered to protect the “equitable minimum” of the weaker 
laborers, the more powerful groups are obliged to refrain from 
demanding extra remuneration. The reason of this we shall see 
presently.- In the meantime we call attention to the fact that, owing 
to the greater economic opportunity resulting from the universal 
prevalence of the “ equitable minimum” and of industrial educa- 
tion, even the weaker groups of wage earners would be able to 
obtain some increases in wages. In the long run the more power- 
ful groups would enjoy only those advantages which arise out of 
superior productivity and exceptional scarcity. These two factors 
are fundamental, and could not in any system of industry be pre- 
vented from conferring advantages upon their possessors. 

As regards the self-employing classes, the remedy for any 
undue hardship suffered through the higher prices of commodities 
would be found in a discontinuance of their present functions until 
a corresponding rise had occurred in the prices of their own 
* products. They could do this partly by organization, and partly 
by entering into competition with the wage earners. Substantially 
the same recourse would be open to the professional classes. In 
due course of time, therefore, the remuneration of all workers, 
whether employees or self-employed or professional, would tend 
to be in harmony with the canons of efforts, sacrifices, productivity, 
scarcity and human welfare. 

Since the level of rent is fixed by forces outside the control of 
laborers, employers, or landowners, the receivers thereof would be 
unable to offset its decreased purchasing power by increasing its 
amount. However, this situation would not be inherently unjust, 
nor even inequitable. Like interest, rent is a “ workless ”’ income, 
and has only a presumptive and hypothetical justification. There- 
fore, the moral claim of the rent receiver to be protected against a 
decrease in the purchasing power of his income, is inferior to the 
moral claim of the laborer to use his economic power for the 
purpose of improving his condition beyond the limits of welfare 
fixed by the “ equitable minimum.” What is true of the rent re- 
ceiver in this respect applies likewise to the case of the capitalist. 
As we saw a few pages back, the wage earners are morally free 
to take this course at the expense of interest. Evidently they 
may do the same thing when the consequence is merely a diminution 
in its purchasing power. To be sure, if capital owners should re- 
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gard their sacrifices in saving as not sufficiently rewarded, owing 
either to the low rate or the low purchasing power of interest, they 
would be free to diminish or discontinue saving until the reduced 
supply of capital had brought about a rise in the rate of interest. 
Should they refrain from this course they would show that they 
were satisfied with the existing situation. Hence they would suffer 
no wrong at the hands of the laborers who forced up wages at the 
expense of prices. 

Two objections come readily to mind against the foregoing 
paragraphs. The more skilled labor groups might organize them- 
selves into a monopoly, and raise their wages so high as to inflict 
the same degree of extortion upon consumers as that accomplished 
by a monopoly of capitalists. This is, indeed, possible. The remedy 
would be intervention by the State to fix maximum wages. Just 
where the maximum limit ought to be placed, is a problem that 
could be solved only through study of the circumstances of the 
case, on the basis of the canons of efforts, sacrifices, productivity, 
scarcity and human welfare. The second objection calls attention 
to the fact that we have already declared that the more powerful 
labor groups would not be justified in exacting more than the 
“ equitable minimum ” out of a common wage fund, so long as any 
weaker group was below that level; yet this is virtually what would 
happen when the former caused prices to rise to such an extent 
that the weaker workers would be forced below the “ equitable 
minimum ” through the increased cost of living. While this con- 
tingency is likewise possible, it is not a sufficient reason for pre- 
venting any group of laborers from raising their remuneration at 
the expense of prices. Not every rise in prices would affect the 
expenditures of the weaker sections of the wage earners. In some 
cases the burden would be substantially all borne by the better 
paid workers and the self-employing, professional and propertied 
classes. When it did fall to any extent upon the weaker laborers, 
causing their real wages to fall below the “ equitable minimum,” it 
could be removed within a reasonable time by organization or by 
legislation. Even if these measures were found ineffective, if some 
of the weaker groups of workers should suffer through the estab- 
lishment of the higher prices, this arrangement would be preferable 
on the whole to one in which no class of laborers were permitted 
to raise its remuneration above the “equitable minimum” at the 
expense of prices. A restriction of this sort, whether by the moral 
law or by civil regulation, would tend to make wage labor a status 
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with no hope of pecuniary progress. Of the two alternatives 
this is incomparably the less desirable. _ . 

It is true that a universal and indefinite increase of wages at 
the expense of prices might at length leave the great majority of 
the laborers no better off than they were when they had merely the 
“equitable minimum.” Such would certainly be the result if the 
national product were only sufficient to provide the “ equitable 
minimum ” for all workers, and that volume of incomes for the 
other agents of production which was required to evoke from them 
a fair degree of productive efficiency. In that case the higher 
wages would be an illusion. The gain in the amount of money 
would be offset by the loss in its purchasing power. Even so, this 
condition would be greatly superior to a régime in which the 
laborers were universally prohibited to make any -effort to raise 
their wages above any fixed maximum. 


CoNCLUDING REMARKS. 


All the principles and conclusions defended in this article have 
been stated with reference to the present distributive system, with 
its free competition and its lack of legal regulation. Were all in- 
comes and rewards fixed by some supreme authority, the same 
canons of justice would be applicable, and the application would 
have to be made in substantially the same way, if the authority 
were desirous of establishing the greatest possible measure of 
distributive justice. The main exception to this statement would 
occur in relation to the problem of raising wages above the “ equit- 
able minimum” at the expense of prices. In making any such 
increase, the wage-fixing authority would be obliged to take into 
account the effects upon the other classes of laborers, and upon all 
the non-wage earning classes. Substantially the same difficulties 
would confront the government in a collectivist organization of 
industry. The effect that a rise in the remuneration of any class 
would produce, through a rise in the prices of commodities, upon 
the purchasing power of the incomes of other classes, would have 
to be considered and as nearly as possible ascertained. This would 
be no simple task. Simple or not, it would have to be faced; and 
the guiding ethical principles would always remain efforts, sacrifices, 
productivity, scarcity and human welfare. 

The greater part of the discussion carried on in this article 
has a highly theoretical aspect. From the nature of the subject 
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matter this was inevitable. Nevertheless the principles that have 
been enunciated and applied seem to be incontestable. In so far 
as they are enforcible in actual life, they seem capable of bringing 
about a wider measure of justice than any other ethical rules that 
are available. 

Possibly the applications and conclusions have been laid down 
with too much definiteness and dogmatism, and the whole matter 
has been made too simple. On the other hand, neither honesty 
nor expediency is furthered by an attitude of intellectual helpless- 
ness, academic hyper-modesty, or practical agnosticism. If there 
exist moral rules and rational principles applicable to the problem 
of wage justice, it is our duty to state and apply them as fully as 
we can. Obviously we shall make mistakes in the process; but 
until the attempt is made, and a certain (and very large) number 
of mistakes are made, there will be no progress. We have no right 
to expect that ready made applications of the principles will drop 
from heaven. 

For a long time to come, however, many of the questions dis- 
cussed in this article will be devoid of large practical interest. 
The problem immediately confronting society is that of raising 
the remuneration and strengthening generally the economic position 
of those laborers who are now below the level, not merely of the 
“equitable minimum,” but of a decent livelihood. 














THE PASSION AND THE EUROPEAN WAR. 


BY M. F. POWER, D.D., 


Bishop of St. George’s, Newfoundland. 


MN a recent number of the Civilta Cattolica appeared 
a very illuminating and consoling article, intended 
for reading during Passion Week, and which is 
suitable for Christian perusal at any time, but par- 
ticularly now when the heart of the whole world is 
bowed down with overwhelming grief. Its effect must necessarily 
be to turn the “ dark cloud inside out” and show a silver lining. 
A brief résumé and comment is here attempted, so that disheartened 
readers of THE CATHOLIC WorLD may be consoled and encouraged. 

At the outset the writer paints the sad picture of present woes. 
“We are living,” he says, “in days of grief and suffering.” What 
else is this hour if it be not one symbolic of an immense and universal 
sorrow. We cannot help seeing it; every nation of civilized Europe 
scourged, bruised, broken and dripping with blood ascends its 
Calvary. Some of the nations, indeed, have already said, “ It is 
consummated,” whilst most of the others are already within their 
agony, rendered doubly cruel by the abandonment of friends and 
by treachery. In the midst of it all there stands majestic, innocent, 
silent and unheard, the consoling figure of Holy Church, herself 
a participant of the suffering, not unlike the Mother who stood 
once at the foot of the Cross. 

In such times as these every thought and affection, every heart 
and soul should hover around the Crucifix and the Sacred Figure 
thereon—the Prototype of desolation—“ The Man of Sorrows” 
and at the same time the “ God of all consolations,”’ Who in His 
Humanity has passed through the gate of grief into the City of 
Peace where there is “copious redemption,” xedemption of in- 
dividuals and society, of families and of nations. 

Under this aspect of faith and hope, with the unwavering and 
profound sense of belief, the tremendous cataclysm becomes trans- 
formed, and assumes a new being and a new explanation. It is the 
passion of humanity, but it foretells a proximate and happy - 
resurrection. The Supreme Pontiff at the beginning of the War 
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presented this view when he said, “ All these things induce us to 
humiliate ourselves under the powerful hand of God that we may 
come to a new life.” The great Belgian Cardinal in his now cele- 
brated Christmas Pastoral of 1914 is of like mind and exclaims, 
“Let us humiliate ourselves before His justice and let us hope in 
His mercy. Like holy Tobias let us recognize.that He has chastised 
us for our sins, whilst we know He will save us by His mercy.” 

The world, then, is full of the awful horrors of war; men 
the pride of their country fall daily; homes are ruined; families 
scattered; children dying; cities far from the battle front attacked 
by the diseases of camp followers; and many and grievous ills pre- 
vail. Their cumulative effect on the race must be staggering and 
appalling, and yet, though it sounds paradoxical, the greater this 
cumulative force of evil, the larger is the ground for an indulgence 
in all the pleasures of hope. The reason for this is supplied by St. 
Augustine, who states quite clearly and convincingly the teaching 
of Christian philosophy. “That Omnipotent God,” writes the 
Saint, in the Encheridion, c.11, “in Whom resides the supreme do- 
minion over all things (as the very pagans confess) would never 
permit evil in His works unless He was at the same time so power- 
ful and so beneficent as to be able to turn evil into good.” This 
eminently Catholic thought illumines the whole course of human 
history, and the man of right faith sees in all things the hidden 
hand of Providence. “To those who love God all things work 
together unto good.” These words of the Apostle were a source 
of comfort for the faithful of the primitive Church, and turned their 
sorrow into joy and their weakness into strength. They explain 
all the heroism, the sanctity, the suffering, the triumphs of the 
Church, and show her as a real miracle of history, for her story, 
often reénacted, has been the story of Calvary and Easter morning. 

Even now midst a sea of horrors, overhung with clouds that 
threaten yet greater disturbance, there appears the Pole Star of 
hope. If we look well about us we shall see that even at this ap- 
parently early stage of the combat there are signs world-wide and 
national of the dawn of a better day. 

The writer then proceeds to seek the root of the salutary 
efficacy of sorrow, and the foundation for the marvelous amount of 
good, born of profound calamity. He finds it in the moral union 
that exists between the tragedy that ended in the murder of Love, 
and the destruction of human beings on the war-swept plains of 
Europe. He has described war as the “ passion of the people,” 
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and he conjoins it religiously with the passion of the Man-God. 
Hence he who suffers from a virtuous motive becomes similar to 
the Prototype, and in a certain manner continues the great Ransom 
and participates in the Crucifixion. This, of course, naturally re- 
dounds to the well-being of the individual sufferer and to the moral 
entity of which he isa part. In a word it is a restoration for religious 
and civil society, for the Church and for Country. Sorrow becomes 
informed with a divine nobility, noble incentive, and a blessed out- 
look. It is all made clear in the pregnant words of Him Who 
said, “ Blessed are they who suffer,” and in the teaching of the 
great Apostle of the Gentiles, that the sufferings of the present are 
not to be compared to the revelations of future glory. This Pauline 
doctrine is the capital and cardinal point of the whole Christian life. 
No worldly ill ought to separate us from the charity of Christ, and 
the bitter cry born of the mystery of sorrow is tempered and 
sweetened in the shadow of the Cross, and transmuted into hope 
eternal. Our road to heaven must ever be by the “ way of much 
tribulation,” and we can always take comfort even in. the midst 
of all the ills of life. 

The truth is illustrated by the whole history of the Church. 
Her annals are truly a dolorous passion. The sign of her divinity 
is surely not in a passing victory, but rather in her constant renewal 
in the midst of more than a mortal combat. When the blood of her 
early martyrs flowed in rivers, it only invigorated her and nurtured 
the seed of faith. In the days of peace she escaped the subtle power 
of those who pretended to protect her, but who planned her ruin. 
Heresy and schism likewise attempted her life, but they only shook 
her for the moment; she still survived. She escaped the barbaric 
hordes who wished to crush her with physical force, as she also 
escaped the even more formidable enemy of false learning that 
created the diabolic forces of the Renaissance, the Reformation and 
the French Revolution... She will escape, too, the present material 
and barbaric onslaughts, for the old story is true: “The gates 
of hell will not prevail.” 

The present war has been waged, and is being waged, with 
the blood of the children of the Church in many lands who have 
united love of God and love of country in a sacred bond. Such 
sacrifice proves once more that religion only can instill an en- 
thusiastic love of one’s native land. 

Towards the Crucifix then the tear-dimmed eyes of her chil- 
dren now turn. That is their only comfort, their only solace, their 
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single hope. Toward the Holy Rood turn also the anxious look of 
bishops, priests and faithful, and of.the Vicar of Christ. All look 
to that blood-stained Tree, impelled by that mysterious sense of 
Christ—the really Catholic instinct—ever alive amongst His fol- 
lowers, but more particularly amongst those who bear the galling 
weight of woe. “ My country,” laments Cardinal Mercier, and his 
is the lament of many a broken-hearted bishop, “ is bleeding, and 
her children fall in thousands in the trenches; her fathers, mothers 
and daughters are grieving. Why, oh God, all those sorrows? 
‘My God, my God, why hast Thou abandoned us.’ And then I turn 
my eyes upon my crucifix to contemplate Christ—the sweet and 
lowly Lamb of God wounded to death and bathed in blood—lament 
dies upon my lips, and the Christian becomes the disciple of God 
become Man in order to suffer and to die.” The Cross ever speaks 
of peace and pardon, not of death and vengeance. 

So out of evil comes good—out of war will come peace. In 
the whole world there is evidence to-day of a slow yet sure return 
to God. France exemplifies it more than any other nation, and 
she has gone far from God. There is a strong current of mutual 
help flowing through the hearts of peoples. The spirit of sacrifice 
is abroad, and man’s solidarity and brotherhood are bound by the 
heavenly cords of sympathy. The world which was fast accustom- 
ing itself to look upon physical pain as the only evil, has. had that 
tendency almost destroyed by the shock of battle, and thoughtful 
souls look deeper now and see that it is not physical pain that was 
wrong, but rather moral crimes in men of business and men of state 
that caused the awful upheaval. If no other good came out of the 
war, the blood of thousands has not been shed in vain. But we 
know that the chastising hand of sorrow will labor still, and, hav- 
ing humbled proud man who erstwhile saw his supreme good in 
material and perishable things, will remove that spiritual blindness 
which prevented him from seeing God in the things that are and 
eventually would have prevented him from seeing God face to face. 
Having learned, through sorrow, the transitory nature of earthly 
goods, he will be more keen to gather things that neither moth nor 
time can destroy. 
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THE INFLUENCE OF THE SPANISH MISSIONS ON 
PRESENT-DAY LIFE IN CALIFORNIA. 


BY MARGARET P. HAYNE. 


ALOT the wildest conceptions of the Mission founders 
yi could have foreseen the results of their California 
enterprises,” says George Wharton James.’ “To 
see the land that they found in the possession of 
thousands of rude savages converted in one short 
century into the homes of tens of thousands of happy, contented, 
progressive people would have been a wild vision indeed.” It is the 
purpose of this article to show the actual influence of these Mission 
Fathers, the pioneers of our California civilization, on present-day 
life in this State; to make it clear wherein this influence consists; 
and to attempt to prove that the Spanish Missions, far from being 
as some historians claim, a splendid failure that vanished leaving no 
trace, did actually accomplish and are bringing about, even to-day, 
deep and lasting results in the land of their work. 

The settlement of Alta California by the Franciscans, coming 
when it did, was of incalculable historical importance to the future 
of California. It is to the colonization of California by the Padres 
that this State owes its position in the American Union; for the 
Franciscans preserved it for Spain, a weak nation, whence it came 
through the hands of Mexico, a still weaker power, into the pos- 
session of the United States. But for Junipero Serra, the Spanish 
expedition would have been abandoned on that memorable spring 
day of 1770 when Portola, discouraged at the failure of his efforts 
* to discover Monterey and disheartened with the hardships and 
illness at the new San Diego Mission, ordered his men on board 
ship to return to Mexico. Serra pleaded for twenty-four hours’ 
respite, hoping with all the ardor of his fervid spirit for the arrival 
of a relief ship which they had sent to San Blas for the much- 
needed supplies. It was long since overdue, and all but Father 
Serra had given up hope of its coming. Portola granted his re- 
quest. Through the long hours he watched, straining his eyes over 
the sea. Smythe tells us in his history of San Diego: “As the sun 
went down he caught sight of a sail—a ghostly sail, it seemed—in 

*In and Out of the Old Missions, p. 1. 
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the far distance. Who can ever look upon the height above the 
old Presidio, when the western sky is glowing and twilight stealing 
over the hills, without seeing Father Serra on his knees, pouring 
out his prayer of thanksgiving.” For his prayer had been answered 
and California’s history had begun. Confidence was restored by 
the arrival of the relief ship San Antonio; Portola regained his 
spirits. The discovery of Monterey and the gradual establish- 
ment of the chain of missions followed. 

We must never forget that it was to Junipero Serra that we 
owe the establishment of the Spanish civilization in California. 
While the military took possession of the country it was the Re- 
ligious that retained it for Spain. Everywhere in the early era 
we find the Padres directing and dominating the life of the com- 
munity. It was Serra’s constancy of purpose in those toilsome 
days that “contended with official blunders and ignorance, with 
the narrow pride and petty jealousies of rival authorities,” and 
- which laid the foundation of a loyal Spanish colony.” 

Far different would have been the course of history had 
Portola’s expedition been abandoned in 1769, and England or 
France or Russia been first to establish a settlement in this State. 
Russia coveted California as an excellent base of supplies for 
her Alaskan colonies, and shortly after the coming of the Padres 
began to form agricultural communities and engage in fishing north 
of San Francisco. The settlements at Bodega and Fort Ross were 
made in 1812, and the cause of the founding of the Missions at San 
Rafael (1817) and Sonoma (1823) was the feeling that some 
barrier was needed against further Russian encroachments. Had 
there been then no firmly established Spanish civilization, there is 
no doubt that Russia would have acquired California in course 
of time by right of prior occupancy, and would not readily have 
relinquished it. 

Let us suppose that England had settled California instead 
of Spain. Such an English colony, so absolutely isolated from 
the Atlantic settlements, would not have been apt to claim independ- 
ent sovereignty. They were separated from the East by thousands 
and thousands of miles of unknown, mysterious country, and the 
voyage around the Horn in Revolutionary days took from one 
hundred and fifty to two hundred days. It is probable that England 
need have had no uneasiness about the loyalty of any Western 
settlement made by her. 

*Junipero Serra, by A. H. Fitch, p. 356. 
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Alta California, however, belonged to Spain, no longer a first- 
class power, and its future was thereby assured. Thus we see that 
our Golden State owes its present place in the American Union to 
the fortunate persistence of the Franciscans in establishing the 
Missions when they did. As far as California is concerned, it 
was a case of the fairy opportunity being seized by the forelock. 

From the report of Father Lasuen, President of the Missions 
after Serra, we read that the first houses and churches built by the 
Fathers were of stakes, plastered with clay and thatched with 
reeds. The converts’ dwellings were built of brush, until finally 
the Padres persuaded them to erect cottages of adobe with windows 
and doors. In the Mission buildings boards were first used in 
place of the plastered mud, next the walls were built of the sun- 
dried brick, known as adobe.* Thatched roofs were first employed, 
later the success of Father Paterna in burning tiles at Santa Bar- 
bara, of yellowish red, copies of those in use in Europe, caused 
the Missions to adopt the tiled roofs for the more important build- 
ings. Bricks were manufactured shortly after Father Lasuen’s 
administration, but rarely used. Father Serra began the stone 
church at Carmel, and when the trade instructors came from 
Mexico in the time of Borica, the Indians in the Missions were 
taught to cut stone and make mortar. 

The architecture of the Missions varies, the constructive form 
of each being determined by conditions of climate, more or less 
clear remembrance of model churches in Old Spain, and the supply 
of Indian workmen at hand to carry out the Padres’ ideas. These 
twenty-one Missions with their combination of Spanish Renaissance 
characteristics and an originality truly Californian, have left a wealth 
of motives to be perpetuated in the domestic architecture of the 
State known as the “ Mission Architecture.” This is a simple pic- 
turesque style which lends individuality to the California houses, 
satisfies climate conditions, and is suited to the out-of-doors life 
of the people. The Missions were built, as a rule, in the form of 
a hollow square, the church representing the fachada, with the 
priest’s quarters and the houses for the Indians forming the wings. 
These quarters were colonnaded with a series of semicircular 
arches and roofed with red tiles. All the apartments opened on the 
patio or inner court, which generally contained a fountain. The 
walls were very thick to render the houses secure from earthquakes. 


%Lasuen’s Report quoted in California and Its Missions, by Bryan Clinch, vol. 
ii., Pp. 207-210. 
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A marked feature of Mission architecture was the stepped and 
curved sides of the pediment, which is seen at San Luis Rey and 
Santa Inez, and also the series of steps at each corner of the half- 
domes. The Franciscans also introduced the campanile to Cali- 
fornia, although their bell towers show great variety in style. 
Eleven of the Missions had separate bell towers, and the lonely 
Pala campanile is unique in the world.* Built on a pyramidal base, 
it is a peculiar pedimental structure, standing alone, and is two 
stories high, each story being pierced with a bell aperture. 

The modern Mission style of architecture may first be con- 
sidered in the patio house of Southern California, to the climate 
of which it seems peculiarly suited. It is a one-story house, of 
stucco, plaster, or adobe, or sometimes, alas! cement, which mod- 
ernity quite takes away the Mission feature. As in the old Mis- 
sions, the low, rambling house is built about an inner court or patio, 
into which the principal rooms open, and which is the centre of the 
outdoor life of the people. In the more pretentious houses, there 
are the arcaded inner walks about the patio. The roof is of red 
tiles, and the house is often surmounted by a heavy wooden cornice. 
The broad, arched doorways recall the doors of the Mission 
churches. Many of the California churches are built on the Mis- 
sion plan. It is a simple and dignified style, and attempts to 
embellish its severity by making it more ornamental are apt to 
result in failure. 

The adobe house of to-day differs somewhat from that of 
Mission times, in that it is made with better foundations, generally 
stone, which rise from one to two feet above the level ground and 
render it damp proof. The old adobe house was one story on a 
level with the ground and was often hastily and poorly constructed.® 
The making of adobe houses was first taught in California by the 
Padres, although the art did not originate in Spain, but among the 
Pueblo Indians of Arizona. The adobe used by the Fathers was a 
sun-dried brick made of common surface, clayey soil, with which 
cut straw was mixed to give it greater tenacity. The walls of 
these houses, like those of the Missions, were very thick. They 
were never left rough, but plastered inside and out with mortar, 
then finished with lime wash generally in some soft color. 

As a refuge from wind, cooler in summer, warmer in winter 


‘Mission Architecture in G..W. James’ In and Out of the Old Missions, pp. 
310-329. 
*Some Modern Adobes, by Constance Austin, in The Overland Monthly. 
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than the wooden house, the adobe has no equal in the world. For 
this we have to thank the Padres, and the best method of making 
the adobe, according to the “ pure tradition of grand art,” is still 
the one taught by the Franciscans, a primitive process in which the 
tools and mechanical appliances of modern life are useless. 

Because of the Missions, California architecture has been 
stamped with Spanish traditions, which in turn are but picturesque 
versions of the Italian. The Mission types are always long, low 
restful structures with sloping tile roof, overhanging eaves, plastered 
walls and quaint patio. A writer in The Sunset Magazine calls 
them “echoes of the highly and carefully wrought Spanish and 
Italian buildings from which they are derived.” Mission archi- 
tecture is California architecture. Madison Phelps, in his article 
The Patio House in California, says: ‘“ Californians venerate the 
Spanish Mission style as New Englanders do the Colonial.” ® 

Five years ago a perplexed housewife wrote to a magazine, 
asking to be instructed regarding “ missionary furniture,” which 
seemed to be so much in vogue in California. Mission furniture 
has been “missionary” in developing good taste in household 
furniture, in creating appreciation for the solid and the good, and 
a respect for wood as wood.” The actual furniture used in the 
Missions. was limited to long benches and tables, after the fashion 
.of those used in the refectory of the Middle Ages. Narrow boards 
were employed in the making, and a mortise and tenon mode of 
fastening. They were devoid of carving, solid and plain in lines. 
Some years ago a vogue for furniture after the manner of these 
Mission models began, which has revolutionized California house 
furnishing. This style has taught the public the absurdity of the 
glazed furniture which used to conceal and obliterate the natural 
grain and texture of the wood, and has shown them the vulgarity 
of the crude ornate carvings of a generation ago. This is the 
message of the Mission furniture to the present-day generation in 
California, and its work is every day bearing results. 

California may be said to have a literature all its own. From 
the remarkable history of its past, writers of that State have a 
marvelous storehouse of unusual life, picturesque characters and 
romantic legends to draw upon. The life of the Missions is so 
closely interwoven with the Spanish and Mexican generations in the 
State, that any novel dealing with those days naturally brings in 


*Country Life, vol. xxiv., pp. 55-57. 
"The House Beautiful, vol. xxvii., pp. 162, 163. 
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the Mission background. We see how the Franciscans managed 
and directed the colony of Alta California, how the life of the 
people centred about religion, and how a race of men and women 
grew up, simple, happy and carefree. 

Gertrude Atherton in her Splendid Idle Forties gives pictures 
of these golden days in California. Her story of “ The Pearl of 
Loretto,” although a legend, gives an idea of the intense religious 
feeling of the people, and the punishment meted out to a desecrator 
of sacred things. 

Mary Austin’s Jsidro is a novel of Mission life, and tells the 
tale of a gay young Spaniard who would be a priest, though later 
we see that fate and love will otherwise. Helen Hunt Jackson’s 
intense human interest in the devoted missionaries and their labors, 
and later in the pitiful condition of the Mission Indians, is marked 
in all her works, California and the Missions, A Century of Dis- 
honor and on her great novel, Ramona. Charles W. Stoddard’s 
Old Mission Idylls in The Overland Monthly gives us pleasant 
glimpses of Mission days. Mission Tales in the Days of the Dons, 
by Mrs. A. S. C. Forbes, is a collection of stories drawn from the 
animals of the Missions, which are interesting from a historical 
point of view. El Molino Viejo tells of the hidden treasure of 
San Gabriel Mission, and the curse that rests on him who searches 
for it. 

Marah Ryan, whose novels of Aztec times are well known, has 
written a novel of Mission life in the later days of the Mexican 
era, called For the Soul of Rafael. In this book she voices the 
old superstition that a curse rested on San Juan Capistrano, the 
beautiful, ill-fated Mission which has been called the “ Melrose of 
the West” and the “ Mission of Tragedies.” On the corner-stone 
of the altar were carved strange symbols, supposed by tradition to 
be the curse of the Aztec workmen, and except for the cruciform 
outline of the Mission, no symbol of Christianity was visible in 
the carving of the church. Around this motif, Marah Ryan has 
woven a weird and tragic tale. 

The life of the Missions has always been a favorite theme 
with the short-story writers of the State, as the back files of The 
Overland Monthly, Out West, The Sunset Magazine and The 
Pacific Monthly will testify. Paul Elder, in his Old Spanish Mis- 
sions of California, has made note of numerous California poems 
dealing with Mission topics. Narrative Mission poems are rare, 
but notable are Bret Harte’s Don Diego of the South, and Fray 
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Pedro’s Ride. Among poems dealing with the spirit and traditions 
of the Padres and the lessons to be learned from their lives are: 
At Carmel Mission, by Frances Tyler; The Wooden Cross in the 
Weeds, a tale of Friar Jayme’s martyrdom at San Diego, written 
by John Vance Cheney, at one time librarian in San Francisco. 
Others are The Mission Grace and the Cloister, by Agnes Gray; 
Coronach and In a Mission Garden, by Clarence Urmy; Ring, 
Gentle Angelus, by Charles Stoddard; Mission Bells, by Mrs. Vol- 
ney Howard; Helen Hunt Jackson, by Ina Coolbrith, and the 
Mission Garden, by Augusta Dubois. 

The foregoing poems, while in no sense great literature, show 
how deep an appreciation of the California pathfinders lies in the 
heart of these Western people. Among them the two that may lay 
claim to a nation-wide recognition are Bret Harte’s beautiful 
Angelus and John McGroarty’s El Camino Real. The former 
brings a memory of all that was good and true in the life of the 
past. 

Bells of the Past, whose long forgotten music 
Still fills the wide expanse, 

Tinging the sober twilight of the Present 
With color of Romance. 


A warning message to a materialistic age lies in the lines: 


Within the circle of your incantation 
No blight nor mildew. falls; 

No fierce unrest nor lust nor low ambition 
Passes those airy walls. 


McGroarty’s stirring, swinging verse is in marked contrast 
_to this meditative mood of Bret Harte: 


It’s a long road and sunny, it’s a long road and old, 

And the brown Padres made it for the flocks of the fold, 
They made it for the sandals of the sinner folks that trod 
From the fields in the open to the shelter house of God. 


This “ long and sunny road ” of the Padres which stretched for 
seven hundred miles by the Missions from Sonoma to San Diego, 
is now being restored as far as possible, and the distance marked 
by bells hung from iron posts. One may be seen in the heart of San 
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Francisco’s business district, and the stranger seeing it may marvel 
as he realizes how the romantic past and the materialistic present 
are interwoven in California’s daily life. Along the road where 
once galloped the couriers of the king, and the gallant caballeros 
and the brown Padres trudged in search of souls, now passes a 
modern generation and an alien race. Yet there are not wanting 
among them those who:are loyal to the past and its teaching. The 
old Missions along El Camino have inspired and thrilled many a 
heart, and they carry a great message to California’s children. 
“ They are here, a graphic lesson on the blackboard, for us, for our 
children and our children’s children in secula seculorum; an 
example in artistic and architectural beauty, in sincerity, in heroism 
and in the manhood which can do the impossible.’’® 

Many have sketched and painted the old Missions, for to an 
artist, and a California artist, they are as stirring an inspiration 
as any Old World cathedral. Edwin Deakin, however, may truly 
be called the Mission Painter. Aside from their artistic value, his 
paintings were instrumental in arousing the enthusiasm which led 
to the crusade for the preservation of the Missions and the restora- 
tion of El Camino Real.® 

Father Serra and Father Crespi, as sons of Majorca, were 
thoroughly familiar with farming life, and the latter’s diary makes 
careful note of the qualities of soil and the irrigating facilities of 
the various localities passed. The first irrigation ditch line in this 
State was begun at San Diego in 1795. Some believe this to be 
the present ruin; although others believe that this extensive work 
was not undertaken until after the dry season of 1809. The dam 
is above the Mission at the west end of the Cajon Valley. It isa 
solid stone wall more than twelve feet thick, coated with a cement 
of rare durability, which lasted until recent times. The water was 
brought from the reservoir thus formed in an aqueduct of tiles, and 
carried down the side of the steep gorge through which the stream 
‘ran. Several gulches had to be crossed, but the fall of the channel 
was so perfectly engineered that it delivered the water in full flow 
at the spot required, that is, the outlet near the fields to be watered. 

The Franciscans taught California the value of irrigation, and 
the first ditch at San Diego was the beginning of what has been 
called one of the great miracles in the history of industrial progress 
—California’s reclamation of the deserts by irrigation. From the 


®Charles Lummis in Out West. 
°Painter of California Missions, by Pauline Bird, in The Outlook. 
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beginning success crowned the Fathers’ experiments. The Indians 
were taught to irrigate, the crops were plentiful and the Missions 
prospered. The-Spanish landowners were made to realize that the 
farmer who irrigates never has to think of drought, and still can 
always keep his water supply under his control. The water eradi- 
cated such pests as grasshoppers and squirrels, as well as sete 
and renovating the soil. 

When the Missions passed away, the Americans — the - 
lesson. Many of the Southern California towns were built up in 
the large irrigated districts because of the facilities offered for 
agricultural and horticultural production. Riverside, the centre 
of the State orange industry, is an example of this growth. In 
1872 there was no settlement where the town now stands, and the 
whole country was a barren waste. Irrigation in the. San Joaquin 
Valley has meant fortunes to the growers of alfalfa, wheat and 
fruit. The citrus industry owes its wonderful vitality to the de- 
velopment of irrigation. 

Before leaving the subject of water supply, let me quote Father 
Zephyrin Engelhardt in regard to important work done by the 
Santa Barbara Mission: “The fountain in front (of the present 
Mission building) arose in 1808. It furnished the water for the 
great basin just below, which served for the general laundry pur- 
poses of the Indian village. The water was led through earthern 
pipes from the reservoir north of the church, which to this day 
furnishes Santa Barbara with water. It was built in 1806. To 
obtain the precious liquid from the mountains, a very strong dam 
was built across ‘Pedragoss’ creek, about two miles back of the 
Mission. It is still in good condition.” 

Viticulture is one of the greatest industries of California, and 
has been the source of immense wealth to the State. The following 
poem by Charles Greene in The Overland Monthly, 1897, gives a 
happily worded description of the coming of the Mission grape: 


’Tis said that the good old Fathers 
Who sought this Western Coast, 
Bearing o’er ocean and desert 
The consecrated Host, 


Feared not so much lest hunger 
Of the body drive them back, 

As that wine and oil and wafer 
The sacrament should lack. 
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So they brought the vine and olive 
And saved the seeding grain 
And set them round the Missions 

Far from their sunny Spain. 


And California fears not 
For storm or hostile fleet ; 
For Mission grape and olive 
Still grow amid the wheat.’° 


The mother of California vines, the Mission grapevine at 
San Gabriel, was brought from Spain in 1798 in a gallant three- 
storied gaileon, which landed it at the wharf of San Gabriel. 
Later grapevines were planted by the Padres in Southern California 
and were viniferous. This species almost without exception was 
found to thrive, and since that time viniferous grapes have been 
grown in Califorina for various commercial purposes. The Mission 
grape is a very hardy one, black and of delicious flavor. The 
growth of this industry has been enormous. 

At the time the great Serra headed with Galvez the land expe- 
dition from La Paz that was to result in the settlement at San 
Diego, a second land party was sent out in advance to pick up cattle 
and sheep at Loreto to stock the new colony. By 1834, the year 
of the secularization of the Missions, there were four hundred and 
twenty-three thousand head of meat cattle on the Mission property. 
The entire trade in California during the Spanish era consisted in 
hides of cattle, tallow and other skins. The first two products were 
controlled almost wholly by the Mission establishments, During 
the rule of the Padres the vast area of fertile land in the southern 
coast countries stretching from the seashore to the mountains was 
absorbed for cattle ranges, and almost the sole occupation of its 
inhabitants was cattle raising. To-day stock raising is carried on 
in the coast counties from Point Conception, north for four hundred 
miles, and in the San Joaquin and Sacramento valleys. Thus the 
chief industry in Mission days still flourishes, and the State boasts 
some of the largest stock and dairy farms in the world. 

It is interesting to trace the development of sheep raising 
in California, which is to-day one of the largest wool-growing 
States in the Union. Mary Austin tells us in The Flock that 
Rivera y Moncada brought the first sheep to California from Veli- 
cata in the year of the discovery of Monterey. He took with him 

“The Overland Monthly, January, 1897,‘p. 24. 
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twenty soldiers, and was delegated by Serra to bring the flocks 
to San Diego. “No doubt they at San Diego were glad when 
they heard the roll of bells and the blether of the flock.”22 Under 
the careful watching of the Padres, the sheep industry prospered. 
At the time of secularization, they had increased to three hundred 
and twenty thousand. Although the wool,was poor and not very 
thick, blankets were woven, shapes were made, and also a coarse 
kind of cloth called Yerga, which served as garments for the Indians. 
Deprived of the careful Padres, the number of sheep had fallen 
off to thirty-one thousand six hundred in 1842. New flocks were 
imported from Mexico to supply the demands for coarse mutton, 
but it was a declining industry, until the rush westward in the 
pioneer days of the fifties brought men who were experienced 
hands at sheep raising. 

The first orange trees in this State were grown at San Gabriel 
Mission at the beginning of the last century. Later a few were 
planted at each of the other Southern California Missions and in 
the gardens of the wealthy Spanish families, never, however, for 
exportation.'2 It was, however, from the two Washington navel 
orange trees brought from the Governmental Experimental Station 
at Washington, that the great part of the present citrus industry 
has developed. : 

The Franciscans brought the prickly pear from Baja California 
and utilized it for fencing, for canals and food; while the leaves 
chopped and bruised were added to whitewash, much as is to-day 
advocated by Luther Burbank. There are remnants to-day of the 
old cactus hedge at San Gabriel, planted by Padre Zabridea, which 
inclosed hundreds of acres of vineyards and garden. The hedge 
served both as protection and food, for the Indians were very fond 
of the prickly pear. The spineless cactus of Burbank is the modern 
evolution from Baja California’s prickly product. 

In the old town of San Diego overlooking the valley, Father 
Serra established his first Mission. Below the Mission at the foot 
of the hill he caused to be planted the first palm trees in California. 
These trees are now many years beyond the century mark, and are 
known as the famous Mission palms. Lemons, figs and pears were 
first grown at the Sotithern California Missions. The old olive 
orchard around San Diego Mission is still bearing. The Mission 
olives were planted in 1791, and to-day the production of pure olive 
oil is a leading industry. 

“The Flock, p. 7. History of Los Angeles, by Charles D. Willard, p. 165. 
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Everywhere the Missions were established, the Fathers evolved 
flourishing agricultural communities from what had been wilder- 
nesses inhabited by the lowest of degraded savages. By the faith- 
ful performance and marvelous accomplishment of this task, they 
established civilization in this State, and prepared it for its great 
destiny. In a recent article on the San Diego Exposition, the fol- 
lowing significant statement was made: “The whole agricultural 
wealth of the West sprang from the seed he (Serra) planted.” 

It is a fact not generally known that a full record of births, 
deaths and marriages was kept throughout California at the Mis- 
sions twenty years before the first census of the United States. The 
Mission statistics are an invaluable index to the history and early 
industrial life of this State, and were always most accurately kept. 
It is to these records that Bancroft, Hittell and others are indebted 
for what they have written of California’s history. 

The one aim, object and purpose of the Franciscans was to 
convert the Indians. This end they never lost sight of, and the 
neophytes were taught to lead happy, useful lives only that they 
might devote themselves to the service of God. The religious 
influence was the dominating idea of the community. Let us see 
what traces of this influence are to be observed in the forlorn 
remnants of the Indian race of to-day. In 1879, Robert Louis 
Stevenson attended Mass at Mission Carmel. He describes the 
handful of poor Indians who came down from the mountains with 
old chant books handed down from many generations, and how 
strangely touching it was to hear them sing to the Gregorian music. 
“Tt was then not only the worship of God, nor an act by which 
they recalled and commemorated better days, but was besides an 
exercise of culture where all that they knew of art and letters was 
united and expressed.”!% These Mission chant books are some- 
times found preserved in Indian huts of to-day, stirring reminders 
of the Golden Age of the Padres. The contrast between the con- 
dition of the Indian then and now is unspeakably pathetic. 

Bryan Clinch says: “Compared with the fate of the un- 
civilized native population under American rule, that of the sur- 
viving ex-mission Indians indicates that the training of the Fran- 
ciscans had a permanent efficiency on their customs long after their 
teachers had passed away...... the moral and indusirial lessons 
of Peyri and Duran have left them widely different from the naked 
savages who butchered Jayme at San Diego. Mr. Lummis, after 

%8Chapter, “ The Old Pacific Capital” in Across the Plains. 
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long experience, declares that if these Indians were given barely 
half the quantity of passable land that would maintain a hard- 
working New England farmer, they would easily maintain them- 
selves.” And what would have pleased the great Serra best of 
all, the descendants of his Indians still cling to the religion to whose 
services he gave his life, and it still gives joy and comfort to their 
dreary futureless lives. 

As a country evolves from its rough pioneer stage, as it pro- 
gresses in civilization, it begins to appreciate the men of the past 
and all they have stood for. Such has been the case with Cali- 
fornia.. The interest in and appreciation of our pioneers, begun a 
generation ago, is ever growing. ‘To-day several thousand visit 
the Missions where twenty saw them ten years ago. The campaign 
for the restoration of the Missions and the relaying of El C imino 
Real has aroused state-wide enthusiasm, and all classes of patriotic 
men and women have responded whatsoever be their creed. Old 
customs are renewed which perpetuate the memory of the past. 
At the breaking of the ground for the site of the present 
San Diego Exposition, the memory of St. Francis, “ Everybody’s 
St. Francis,” the great father of all the Padres, was publicly 
honored. 

The celebration began with religious and civic ceremonies, 
ending with a parade and attendant pageantry’ representing the 
twenty-one Missions. The Mission Play, written by John Mc- 
Groarty, bids fair to be an abiding classic. It is the story of 
Father Serra, and shows first the coming of the relief ship to San 
Diego, and gives one an inspiring picture of the Mission days at 
San Carlos in the height of their prosperity. The last scene is at 
San Juan Capistrano, when evil times had come, and the Indian 
goatherd, child of the one brought to the first baptism in San 
Diego, is seen in the ruined chapel. The play ends with the promise 
of Sefiora Yaba to lay the Mission chalice on the Santa Barbara 
shrine as a memorial of the sacred heroism of the Mission idea. 
It is modeled on the old miracle play, as Henry Van Dyke says, 
“like a traveling company of players in the time of Hamlet, only 
in this case the players stay at home and let the travelers come to 
them.” The play is performed at regular intervals throughout the 
winter before large and appreciative audiences. Dr. Van Dyke 
makes this comment on seeing this little masterpiece: ‘No one 
can see this play without thinking more reverently of Christianity, 


*California and Its Missions, vol. ii., p. 515. 
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and perceiving more clearly that there is a great adventure in the 
heart of true religion.”'® It teaches the inherent nobility of the 
Mission idea, and perpetuates its) memory in the community. 
There have been already two Mission plays written and acted at 
Carmel, by an appreciative colony of lovers of art and literature 
who gather in the old Mission town every summer. 

Above the town of Riverside towers the Mount of Rubidoux, 
crowned by a great wooden cross in memory of the holy Serra. 
Beneath it is a tablet of bronze unveiled by President Taft in 1909. 
Every Easter a reverent pilgrimage composed of men and women 
of all classes and religious beliefs, make their way by foot and by 
automobile, to the cross to greet the dawn of Easter Sunday. When 
the first lights of the sunrise gleam above the snow-topped San 
Bernardino Sierra, a brief religious service appropriate to the day 
is held ‘in honor of Junipero Serra. It is a pleasing sight in a 
modern age all too materialistic. Jacob Riis, writing in The Sunset 
Magazine, says of this touching ceremony: “ Is this sentiment? If 
so, it is of a kind we have had too little of too long.” 1® 

Father Serra’s grave in the Valley of the Carmelo has been 
visited by several pilgrimages of the faithful. The people of 
California are growing more mindful of what they owe to him. 
‘The Governor decreed a state-wide holiday in the fall of 1913 on 
the occasion of the first pilgrimage of modern times to Serra’s 
grave, and thousands attended. Thus his name is fast becoming a 
household name, and the long years of neglect following seculariza- 
tion, in which his last resting place was almost forgotten, are now 
being atoned for. 

It is largely to the Padres that California owes so many of 
its picturesque Spanish names—names, which beside their musical 
beauty, serve to recall the marvelous history of the State. San 
Francisco, the Great Western Metropolis, “serene, indifferent of 
Fate,” as Bret Harte calls her, is St. Francis’ own, and in its patient 
endurance of misfortune, its untiring industry, its happy courageous 
heart, is typical of the spirit of the Brown Brotherhood. Los An- 
geles, the great city of the Southland, is to those who love her story 
the city of Our Lady Queen of the Angels. Sacramento is the 

- Sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, the staff of life of thousands of 
our noble pioneers. Santa Barbara was christened by Serra after 
the fair virgin and martyr who is the patron of sailors and preserves 


%The Century Magazine, vol. Ixxxvii., pp. 175-184. 
%The Sunset Magazine, June, 1910, © 
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from perils of the sea. Many of the county names in California 
are derived from the Mission names. Santa Clara is honored by 
the protection of the holy Clare of Assisi, the first Franciscan nun. 
Santa Cruz is the holy Cross, the emblem of our California cru- 
saders. The county takes its name from the lone memorial cross, 
all that remained of the Mission founded in 1791 by Padres Lopez 
and Salazar. Ventura is a relic of the beautiful name San Buena- 
ventura, which Serra gave to the Mission there in honor of the 
Tuscan Saint, Bonaventure, Seraphic Doctor. San Luis Obispo 
commemorates St. Louis, Bishop of Toulouse, and the county de- 
rives its name from Father Serra’s Mission. San Diego recalls 
the great day in 1603 when Vizcaino anchored his fleet in the bay 
of San Diego, and named the same in honor of the day, November 
12th, that of St. James of Alcala. San Benito, San Bernardino, 
San Joaquin and San Mateo, although their names are not directly 
traceable to the Padres, were called by the Spaniards after saints 
they had been taught, from childhood, to honor.?* 

What then is the influence of the Spanish Missions on present- 
day life in California? We have spoken of the historical importance 
of these settlements, and of their influence on art, literature and 
architecture. Because of their influence on the latter, a type of 
building has been created which is good and practical as well as 
beautiful, and that is highly suited to California. This the Govern- 
ment has recognized by ordering all public buildings in Southern 
California to be built in the so-called Mission style. We have shown 
that the Padres were the pioneers, with the exception of mining, 
in each one of the great industries which have made California 
world-renowned; that as such they form the first link in the 
great chain of our Western civilization. What influence have they 
beside this? The “sordid, money-getting, imaginationless biped ” 
will say that the Missions are an important commercial asset to 
the State; that just as Switzerland attracts, by her mountains and 
glaciers, crowds of novelty-seeking tourists; just as the ruins in 
Italy draw the lire which bring prosperity to that romantic land, 
so California by means of Missions and Spanish traditions, as- 
siduously advertised in books, circulars, postcards and calendars 
throughout a blasé world, is coming to be the American playground. 
The Missions have given it that piquant foreign flavor and dash 
of the long ago that is necessary to give the proper background. 


"Origin of county names, compiled by Prentess Maslin under direction of the 
State Legislature, February, . 1903. 
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All this is undoubtedly true, but there is another side to the 
question. We should cling to our traditions; we should learn to 
know and love the lives of our pioneers; we should absorb from 
their stories great inspiring lessons of nobility, self-sacrifice, manli- 
ness, simple practical Christianity. Jacob Riis says: “ California 
almost alone in our land has.a tradition that is wholesome and 
savors of the soil it is rooted in.”4® No mythical chieftains of 
antiquity, no storied knights of metrical romance are heroes half 
so inspiring as California’s little company of Brother Crusaders 
with their great-hearted love for humanity and their thirst for souls. 
Their influence still lives, the good seed has been sowed, and Cali- 
fornia, grown to maturity, is not forgetting her early teachers. 
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TRANSMIGRATION. 
BY ESTHER W. NEILL. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


MAIRS. BOLIVAR’S feelings were so mixed when she 

Mi boarded the train for Washington that they defied 
Zhi classification. She would not have confessed, even to 
: herself, that she was so unmaternal as to rejoice over 
iG the advent of the measles, but she was glad of an ex- 
cuse to leave the house party, which she had found 
interesting but a trifle irritating to her good-natured philosophy, for 
with all Anne’s outward hospitality she consciously or unconsciously 
placed women at a disadvantage. 

There was a perfection of poise about Anne’s beauty, her clothes, 
her home that roused the feminine spirit of revolt, for most women 
knew that they could never aspire to such a standard. Mrs. Bolivar, 
after careful analysis, decided that she did not want to attain such 
superexcellence—a certain amount of imperfection seemed more com- 
fortable and human; but nevertheless when she was in Anne’s com- 
pany she felt that she was failing by comparison. The definite dis- 
comfort may have been due to the frailty of vanity, which Mrs. 
Bolivar flattered herself she had outlived, or it may have been traced 
to some embryo jealousy—certainly she could not doubt the Senator’s 
loyalty—but his candid critical acknowledgment of Anne’s youthful- 
ness sent her healthy mind speeding into unaccustomed channels. 
She determined to hunt up a new dressmaker and to find a hairdresser 
who could wave hair becomingly. She even contemplated moving in 
midwinter, if she could rent a larger house, where the children’s 
rooms could be further removed from the Senator’s sanctum and the 
servants’ quarters more attractive. To systematize a home with six 
children and shifting maids and butlers might be a task beyond even 
Anne’s control. 

Then in the midst of these reflections Mrs. Bolivar laughed loud, 
much to the amazement of the passing conductor, who regarded her 
as a harmless lunatic for the rest of the trip and kept his eye pru- 
dently upon her. But Mrs. Bolivar’s saving sense of humor had come 
to her rescue. Anne was the same spoiled child she had been at the 
convent, so many years ago, with no depth, nor purpose, nor ideals ; 
her home was an empty show place, wound up with some superficial 
skill, a place where beauty was paramount, and men were pleased and 
blinded, and women were badgered by forced meditations on their own 
discrepancies. 
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But by the time the journey was over Mrs. Bolivar had recovered 
her common-sense calm; she was glad that the Senator could have 
another day with Walcott on the marshes. The friendship existing 
between the two men was rare in their mutual understanding. There 
were times when Walcott felt that he was claiming more than he 
himself could give, but the Senator possessed a frankness that could 
harbor no suspicion. If he had been told that his best friend had 
dropped one identity to start life again on a different plane, he would 
have insisted that Walcott’s action was the most logical outcome of a 
difficult situation, and he would have fought for him with generous 
energy, though in his heart he might have been a little disappointed 
at Walcott’s lack of confidence. 

When the Senator returned from the station dinner was waiting. 
Anne was careful to express an exaggerated regret at Mrs. Bolivar’s 
departure. To tell the truth she had been quite annoyed by the 
thought of her house party, in segments there was a certain gloom 
attached to vacant chairs at a dining table, a certain lack of harmony 
as if the hostess had blundered in her hospitable calculations; she 
was very much relieved when she found that the men intended to 
remain, and she hastily telephoned to one of her more intimate 
neighbors to come and “ fill in.” And the friend had hastily adjusted 
her one evening gown, which suddenly paled into poverty when its 
owner remembered Anne’s Parisian patterns, and she had gone to the 
wild extravagance of hiring the two-horse hack from the livery to 
get her there in time, for Anne’s invitations were not to be lightly 
disregarded; they were not as frequent as they had been in the old 
days when she had to depend upon the town for her diversion. Her 
marriage had had an isolating effect. It may have been her money 
or it may have been Van Brun. He did not belong to the South, he 
had come from some vague corner of the West, where men make 
money with what seemed culpable rapidity; he had no share in the 
old South’s pride or prejudice; he was willing to contribute munificent 
checks for the building up of her old home, provided she did not 
ask him to occupy it: Like many other Americans with the wander- 
lust, it pleased him to prepare a substantial centre of radius to which he 
could return when there was nothing else to do. So Anne in her 
short married career had journeyed far with him; she had been around 
the world twice, and this fact alone to the untraveled friends of. her 
girlhood seemed to differentiate her as a person of wide experience 
and cosmopolitan ideas, to whom their loves and sympathies would 
seem provincial platitudes. But in spite of Anne’s apparent remote- 
ness these companions of her girlhood were true to the traditions 
~ of their upbringing, and whenever Anne’s presence was announced ‘in 
the attenuated columns of the Evening Crescent these old ac- 
quaintances gathered around her. 
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This evening after dinner a gay party drove out from town to 
welcome her home, and Anne’s cordial greeting was all that the most 
critical could desire, for their homage pleased her. She was like a 
queen holding: court and dispensing the favor of her smile upon her 
vassals; her old beaux rallied to her colors, forgetful that their 
allegiance had been diverted in many ways during her absence. And 
while Anne introduced her unexpected visitors to her house guests, 
Walcott stood at a little distance seeking the shadow of the doorway. 
The names were all familiar. Some of these girls he remembered in 
their babyhood. Why had he come back? Back to a world he had 
left so far behind him; the world he had purposely disregarded? It 
had no reality, it was a land of ghosts in which he had no place. 

No one paid much attention to the tall, disfigured stranger. He 
seemed so solemn and abstracted; and the young people were bent on 
merrymaking. Anne had the drawing-room stripped of its rugs and 
more cumbrous furniture, and an impromptu ball was soon inaugu- 
rated. Walcott was glad to slip away unnoticed through the crowd 
to seek refuge in the conservatory. It was a charming place added by 
Anne of late years to give length to the library. A fountain with the 
marble figure of a child wading in its clear depths was surrounded by 
rare exotics. Usually the place was lighted by small colored lamps that 
gleamed like strange blossoms amid the heavy background of foliage, 
but to-night a full moon shone through the transparent walls and ceil- 
ing, transforming the place into a tropical bower. As Walcott made 
his way to a rustic bench that he had noticed the day before when 
Anne was exhibiting her orchids, he found that it was occupied. 

“Two minds with but a single thought,” said Ted lightly. “ Sit 
down, Mr. Walcott. I came in here to escape from the infernal racket 
of that phonograph. If people are going in for these modern dances, 
why don’t they beat a tom-tom and have done with it? ” 

“T’m sure I don’t know,” answered Walcott, “ but I’m glad of the 
noise if it sent you in here; I wanted to have a talk with you ”— 
there was a certain joyous eagerness about his tone followed by an 
awkward pause. He had spoken on impulse. After all, in his rdle of 
stranger, what could he say to Ted? If he confessed to the part he had 
played for fifteen years, everything he valued would now, it seemed, 
slip from him—his present public reputation for absolute honesty, 
certain philanthropic schemes that needed all the faith he could 
inspire to gain them any credence. He could not manifest himself 
among all these people. The story would be too sensational—the 
yellow journals would cram their columns—there would be no escape 
from their broad publicity. 

“ Sit down,” said Ted in friendly fashion. “ Have a cigarette? 
Since I made you my confidant last night, I might as well continue 

my revelations.” 
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Walcott took the proffered cigarette and lighted it mechanically. 
“Was there anything left to reveal? ” he asked with a gleam of his 
old humor. “I thought we had reached the end of—everything.” 

“As I said once before,” continued Ted undisturbed, “I’m an 
egotist—know it’s very bad form, and yet people are always laying 
stress on the value of psychology—human documents—all that sort of 
thing. Since I’ve met you, you’ve set me thinking along a new line. 
I’m leading an altogether artificial life—I feel that you despise it.” 

“T do,” answered Walcott aoneanely, “but perhaps it isn’t al- 
together your own fault.” 

“Then whose fault is it?” per Ted good-naturedly. 

Walcott hesitated. “It might have been your—parents or— 
guardians.” 

“T don’t know,” Ted meditated for a moment. “ Both my parents 
died when I was very young, and I was sent here to live with an 
uncle. He was a fine young fellow. No doubt he would have had 
some influence over me if he had lived.” 

Walcott winced at the words. “ You think that—you really be- 
lieve that? ” 

“Why, yes. You see I looked up to him, believed in him— 
would have followed him, and then I would have had some sort of a 
home. A home does have a solidifying effect on a man. You see 
my life was reduced to a liquid state and I’ve let it run.” 

“Run where? ” 

“ Oh, I’ve been dissipated and you know it. Polly’s tried to keep 
me straight, but she couldn’t exactly stay on the job.” 

“ And—you—think your uncle could?” - 

“Well, of course he would have been with me if these people 
hadn’t hounded the courage out of him.” 

“ Hounded him? ” 

“Well, I told you that I had come in here to escape from the 
noise of that phonograph, but that was only a half truth; I don’t 
like the people of this town. You see my uncle suffered financial 
reverses before he died, and the people in this town turned on 
him.” 

“ The whole town? ” 

“ Well, of course, Mrs. Maxen and Polly did what they could to 
change public opinion.” 

“ And Anne, Mrs. Van Brun? ” 

“Well, she said nothing, though it hit her harder than anyone 
else. You see she was engaged to him.” 

“ And she said nothing?” 

“ Well that’s rather Anne’s way. God only knows what she’s 
thinking. That’s one of her attractions, she keeps one guessing.” 

“ And you think she cared for your uncle? ” 
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Ted threw away his cigarette. “She had promised to marry 
him—that ought to prove it.” © 

“T don’t know that it does.” 

“Lord, that sounds cynical.” 

“Well, you see she married—Van Brun.” 

“And an awful chump he was, believe me,” said Ted with a. 
mirthless laugh. “I told you she was incomprehensible.” 

“Tf she was engaged to your uncle when you were a boy, then she 
is older than you? ” 

“Yes, a few years.” 

“Don’t you think that’s unfortunate? ” 

“T don’t see it that way.” 

“T think it makes a difference to a man later on. The truth is I’d 
like to see you break away from this infatuation.” 

“ And I think I’ve been very patient,” said Ted, “ there are limits. 
You will pardon me, since our interview has been altogether uncon- 
ventional, if I say that I fail to understand your interest in my affairs.” 

“T’m a blunt man,” said Walcott humbly, “and blundering seems 
to be a habit. You told me frankly that you were throwing your life 
away, and I—well just as frankly—would stop you if I could.” 

“ Thanks, I’ll be obliged if you don’t worry.” 

“ Then I wish you would think a little of Polly. 2 

“What has she to do with it?” 

“ Why—I think she cares.” 

“Cares for me? Well we are playing at cross purposes. Since 
you want frankness, I’ll tell you that if Polly has any feeling for me 
it’s altogether sisterly. We are cousins—we grew up together. If 
she cares for anybody—well—I suspect you can be a little more per- 
sonal.” 

“What do you mean? ” 

“Perhaps I don’t mean anything except you have been extra- 
ordinarily kind to her; she has seen a good deal of you lately. Do 
you know I think Platonic friendship is rather out of date.” 

Walcott struggled to conceal his exasperation. “ It doesn’t seem 
quite fair to interpret her attitude that way.” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” said Ted impatiently. “I thought you be- 
gan this discussion. After all the conventions weren’t created for 
nothing. They are the backbone of social intercourse, when you break 
them—well, you suffer some sort of a collapse. I shall extricate my- 
self from the wreckage by going to dance with Mrs. Van Brun. Since 
we are her guests it doesn’t seem quite civil to immure ourselves all 
evening.” 

He got up and, brushing the ashes from his coat, he passed 
quickly out of the moonlight into the yellow glare of the lamps. 

Walcott watched him go with a deep sense of humility and help- 
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lessness in the strength of Ted’s rebuke. He had gone too far— 
expected too much. Ted had the right to be justifiably offended. 
What right had he, as a stranger, to sit in judgment? Ted had been 
wonderfully good-natured considering all the criticism he had re- 
ceived, but there was a limit and he, Walcott, had exceeded it. He 
sank down again on the bench Ted had just vacated, and a new 
viewpoint of his extraordinary position dawned upon him. He had 
been a craven—a coward to seek refuge in concealment; he had 
disregarded his chief responsibility and Ted. Ted had paid the 
penalty, and the boy had been loyal to him throughout, even when 
Anne was silent and the town believed in his guilt. “I believed in 
him, would have followed him,” Ted’s words came back to him with 
a rush of tenderness that swept away all traces of resentment. Why 
had he been oblivious to Ted’s need of him in all these widening 
years? Now that the full realization had come to him he felt that 
he must make a confession to Ted. It was the only way. The 
boy’s right—his own restitution. Perhaps he could be sworn to 
secrecy. Perhaps he could’ be made to see what a public confession 
would entail. Perhaps he would be willing to go away and travel. 
Those forgotten shares in Bolivar’s copper mine would make an 
extravagant journey possible now, and distance might destroy this 
hopeless love for Anne. And while he planned he rested his head 
against the rustic back of the bench and closed his eyes wearily. He 
was tired—tired of the rdle he had been called upon to play. His 
life had been so simple in the West, his present personality effacing so 
effectually his past, but to-night he had been trapped—trapped while 
he, with the fear of the hunted, had sought sanctuary in this pleasant 
bower which had seemed so far away from the reality of revelation. 

He must have slept—his mind so weary that his body claimed 
supremacy unawares. The moon with her white hypnotic light soothed 
him, the air in the conservatory was heavy with perfume. He must 
have slept, for he could account for what happened next in no other 
way. He seemed to see Anne coming towards him so close that he 
had but to lift his hand and touch her gown, and for a moment she 
seemed to lean over him with loving solicitude, uncertain whether 
to rouse him, while she studied every line in his face, and then he 
heard voices—Ted’s voice saying: 

“You won’t relent—you care for someone else?” 

The answer was inaudible. 

“ The Major?” 

“ No.” 

tii Who? ” 

“TI do not choose to tell.” 

“ But I think I have the right to know.” 

i Why? ” 
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“ Because it is the end of life.” 

Walcott stirred. He was no eavesdropper. He had been dream- 
ing. It was natural that he should dream of Anne and Ted. He 
looked towards the fountain. There was only the marble figure of 
the child, its body bent to life-like litheness as it stood smiling joy- 
fully and unafraid, while the water splashed upward, full of the 
strange brilliance of the moonlight, and somewhere far away sounded 
the barbaric music of a dance. 


CHAPTER XV. 


In the morning Walcott’s doubts and fears lifted with the white 
mists from the meadows. There was something clarifying in the 
sunlight, the routine of the breakfast table, the familiarity of food, 
Anne’s serenity as she planned for another day in the open, and the 
Senator’s jovial enthusiasm over a sport that was new to him. Ted 
was noticeably silent, but the Major seemed to be in the best of 
spirits. Some of the gay party who had arrived the evening before 
had been invited to remain over night, and the big dining-room was 
full of that conventional cheer that restores life to the normal. 

“T’ll have to break away from the rest of you this afternoon,” said 
the Senator, “for my small boys are fleeing the measles; I’ll have 
to meet them at the station. Mrs. Maxen has promised to mother 
them for a few weeks.” 

“They will enjoy the country,” said Anne with polite interest, 
“T suppose Polly will bring them.” 

“Yes, the whole thing is her idea. Mrs. Maxen may find small 
boys annoying—to use a mild adjective.” 

“Oh, no, she won’t,” denied Anna hastily, “ Mrs. Maxen is the 
type of woman who doesn’t mind anything—you see she’s altogether 
supernatural.” 

The Senator smiled over his coffee. “Well, of course I can’t 
understand that state of existence. Souls get so deucedly tangled 
up nowadays, I think mine lives in a deep labyrinth and never gets an 
airing.” 

“Don’t believe him,” interposed Walcott, “his heart and soul 
carry away his head more often than is good for him.” 

“ Sounds like the Legend of Sleepy Hollow,” laughed one of the 
girl visitors. 

“ Yes,” agreed the Senator with a broad grin, “that’s his polite 
way of calling me a pumpkin head.” 

Walcott interrupted: ‘“ Pumpkins are most desirable,” he said 
solemnly. “They make excellent pies.” 
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“ And that reminds me,” said Anne, “ that I‘shall have a number 
of small ones packed in the lunch basket; that train from Washington 
does not get in until four, so you will really have the whole day 
before you. If you will give me your map for a moment, I can show 
you the short cut through the woods to the station.” 

The Senator went through his pockets. “I believe I left that 
map on my bureau; I was rather depending upon Walcott for 
directions, he hits a trail like an Indian scout. Even to an old woods- 
man like me it’s amazing.” 

“ Perhaps he has been here before,” Anne replied. 

There was something in the tone of her voice that made Walcott 
Jook up to find her eyes fixed curiously upon him, but the next mo- 
ment she had turned to the Senator and said with laughing uncon- 
cern: “If we were English women no doubt we would go with you 
to-day, and what a nuisance you would find us.” 

The Senator tried to deny this last statement, but he was not 
used to making pretty speeches to women, and the Major came gal- 
lantly to the rescue and begged her with convincing eagerness to 
accompany the expedition. 

“T never shot a gun in my life; I hate the noise, the smell of 
powder, and all the mud and dirt. I have a busy day before me, 
a bridge party this afternoon and a dinner of twenty to-night. You 
must all be home by seven.” 

But the shooting party did not seem anxious to get away, the 
dining-room, with its great wood fire and its blooming roses, was a 
pleasant place to linger. 

“You are not true sportsmen,” laughed Anne. “If you were 
you would have all been up at daybreak. 

“We are only make-believes,” said Ted. He looked very hand- 
some this morning in his shooting togs, the rough clothes accentuating 
his graceful carriage and the delicacy of his feature. “ Make-believes, 
all of us,” he repeated. “So what does anything matter? ” 

“ Ducks matter,” said the Senator striving to hide his disapproval 
of this strange man. “ They are so amazingly good to eat.” 

“ But if one doesn’t care to eat? ” 

“Ted, Ted,” answered Anne with dangerous sympathy. 
“You ought to be cheerful at a house party. I don’t believe you 
are well. You haven’t tasted your breakfast. You must come home 
with a better appetite,” and she followed the shooting party out upon 
the broad portico to wish them good luck. 

Walcott wanted to walk with Ted, but his nephew, striding on 
ahead with the Major, seemed anxious to avoid him, while the Senator 
fell behind as a matter of course. Walcott had firmly made up his 
mind to confess to Ted that morning, but the time did not seem 
propitious, he would have to wait his chance. 
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All night he had lain awake planning the future. He would tell 
Ted the truth and swear him to secrecy if he could; he would va- 
cate his seat in the House. Such a resignation might prove a nine 
days’ wonder, but after all there were many excuses he could give— 
failing health might be the most plausible, family affairs, business 
complications. Other men had resigned—the action would not be 
altogether unprecedented—then he would travel with Ted. For one 
whole year he would devote his life to the boy, trying to win him 
back to better habits, a healthier viewpoint; he would see what a 
period of readjustment would do, new scenes, new interests, new 
faces; Ted was pliable—he was too young not to be susceptible. To- 
night after dinner, when confidences were possible, he would tell Ted 
the truth. 

The second day on the marshes was a repetition of the first. The 
Senator was the best shot, and his skill was so much applauded that 
he found it difficult to break away from the party at three o’clock, 
and take the faintly marked footpath through the woods to the 
station. But he had not gone far before he heard a crashing in the 
bushes and Walcott joined him. 

“T thought I’d go with you,” he said. 

“ Well, I’m glad to have you, but there really is no necessity, the 
path is clearly marked.” 

“T know that, but I thought I’d like to get one more glance of 
the twins.” 

“Don’t you mean to stick the week out.” 

“No, I intend to send myself a telegram demanding my presence 
in Washington to-morrow.” 

“ Grateful sort of guest you are.” 

“ Perhaps that’s one of the reasons I wanted to come with you; 
I’m afraid that I’ve been really discourteous. Fell asleep last night 
in the conservatory—didn’t go near any of the guests. Every man 
ought to show some appreciation of the efforts of his hostess. 
Thought I would send her some flowers to show that I wasn’t al- 
together a boor, and then beat it to town in the morning. I have a 
little business to attend to in this town before I go.” 

“‘ And you are going to leave me?” 

“T’ll send you a telegram, too, if you like.” 

“ Heavens, no, I’ve got to stay and see that art dealer, and then 
there are the twins and their board bill. Truth is the board bill is 
deucedly awkward. Paying your relatives for food in this neighbor- 
hood is sinning against their decalogue of decency.” 

“ Polly’s got sense,” said Walcott; “ I’ll attend to that.” 

iif How? ” 

“Send up a lot of things from the butcher, the baker, the grocer, 
and tell Mrs. Maxen the twins are on diet.” 
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“ Polly would know they weren’t.” 

“T’ll tell her the truth.” 

“Well, I’m glad you see a way out. I'll leave it to you. I feel 
like a ruthless Hun descending on the old lady and carrying off her 
grandmother.” 

“You haven’t carried her yet.” 

“Well, I feel sure that I will. I believe she’s the genuine article. 
I’ve been trying to jog my memory, gathering impressions of my 
boyhood, and I believe these Canfields were the rich branch of the 
family and had the money to pay for portraits if they fancied them, 
while we—well, I believe we belonged to the tin-type class. Never 
heard of this Maxen who married Marie Canfield. I didn’t keep up 
with the later history you see.” 

“You didn’t miss much in not knowing Hiram Maxen. He was 
-born to open the door of sacrifice for other people.” 

“ How do you know? ” 

“ Heard of him.” 

“Well, since you know so much about the whole layout I wish 
you would stay. It isn’t quite civil; your getting out anyhow. If you 
didn’t mean to stay why did you come? ” 

“God knows—my motives were never so mixed in my life. I 
thought Mrs. Bolivar corralled me on your account.” 

“ And I’m willing to acknowledge that your presence persuaded 
me, but I believe there- was another reason.” 

“Well then, if you must know—giving reasons is always a mis- 
take—I wanted to get acquainted with Ted Hargrove.” 

“Hm,” exclaimed the Senator. “ Drinks like a fish, and you 
thought you could stop him. Reforming the world is getting to be 
an obsession.” 

“T find him very interesting, and he’s so young to be flinging 
his life away.” 

“ Well, I don’t think you can stop him. You see he doesn’t care. 
He’s not interested in anything but our amiable hostess, and she won’t 
have him—she’s no reformer.” 

“ She must know that he’s in love with her.” 

“ Of course she knows it—wouldn’t forgive him if he wasn’t.” 

“ She’s older than he is.” 

“TI know, makes it worse—proves blind infatuation. She’s got 
charm, there’s no denying that; I’m beginning to believe that you are 
half afraid she will get you.” 

Walcott fell prudently behind. “No, not now; it’s too late.” 

“Too late,” grunted the Senator. “ Never too late for a man to 
make a fool of himself.” . 

“ Maybe not,” agreed Walcott grimly, “ but after a man has been 
a particular kind of a fool he’s not apt to suffer a relapse.” 
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“Well, I’m not so sure about that either. Can’t imagine you 
lovelorn, Walcott, or the old lady that would turn you down must have 
been some sort of a paragon if you really cared for her, and if she 
was a paragon she ought to have recognized a good thing when she 
saw it.” 

“Thanks.” Walcott hoped to bring the conversation to a con- 
clusion. 

They walked along for a while in silence, the path was very 
narrow and grew more difficult. Their attention was distracted by 
the fallen branches and brambles that barred the way. Every little 
brook was swollen to three times its natural depth, for the rains had 
been heavy this autumn; and one of the streams had grown so wide 
that it gurgled triumphantly over its high stepping-stones, and the 
two men stopped, uncertain how to proceed. There were no logs 
in sight long enough to span the space, and the faint film of ice 
on the edges of the water deterred them from taking off their boots 
and wading through. 

“We will try two vaulting poles—that used to be one of my 
chief stunts at college.” 

“Well, go on,” agreed the Senator resignedly. “I may be a bit 
stiff and rheumatic, but we’ve got to do something. It’s too late to 
go back and around by the road.” 

But even with this sensible plan it took them some time to find 
saplings suitable for their purpose and a longer time to cut them 
down, for they had nothing but their pen knives for this unexpected 
wood-chopping, so that when they finally reached the station the train 
had come and gone, and Polly was standing on the platform trying to 
persuade a grizzled old hackman to drive her and the twins home. 
But the old darkey had received orders to wait for someone else, and 
though Polly was trying to impress him with the fact that the train 
had not brought his passenger he was unwilling to relinquish the idea 
that the train would be “ back presently,” as soon as the conductor 
discovered that they had carried an important personage beyond his 
destination. 

“Tt’s just a fool notion,” said Walcott. “Get up there on the 
box, old man. You’ve got a chance to make a five-dollar bill before 
another train creeps into this station.” 

“Yes sah; yes sah.” The promise of such a stupendous sum 
seemed to dispel all the old man’s doubts; he opened the hack door 
invitingly and then climbed up to his own seat without further argu- 
ment; the bony horses made a heroic show of speed and then settled 
down to a jog trot before they had gone half a square. 

“Have you seen mother yet? ” asked Polly, her face seemed to 
radiate happiness at this home-coming, and as Walcott watched her 
he realized how hard had been her time of banishment. 
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“ Well, not—not yet,” answered the Senator in some embarrass- 
ment. I intended to call to-morrow.” 

“ She will be so glad to see you, and I know she will be pleased 
to have the boys. I am afraid life has been very dull for her lately.” 

“Will she let us holler in the house and hide in the garret? ” 
asked Bobby. 

“Yes, she likes noise.” 

“ And play with the cat and the dog? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And feed the chickens? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And if it snows will you take us coasting? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“ And rowing on the river? ” 

* Yes,” 

The Senator laughed. “What a job you have, Miss Polly. It 
doesn’t seem quite fair.” 

“T think they are very good,” said Polly with her arm around 
Bobby’s neck. “I promised them all sorts of things if they would 
come with me.” 

“ Jack was afraid at first,” announced Bobby contemptuously, “ he 
thought there might be tigers in the country, and Miss Polly said 
she didn’t have a gun—but I like tripping—tripping anywhere. If the 
baby would only keep the measles now that she’s got ’em, we could 
stay a long time.” 

“You're a heartless child, Bobby,” said Walcott, trying to con- 
ceal a smile. “ You ought not to want the poor baby to stay sick.” 

“But I do, Wally. If I said I didn’t it would be a great—big— 

“T think you had better drop the subject,” laughed the Senator. 
“Tf a man isn’t allowed to confess his feelings until he has some 
well-ordered ernotions to express, half the world would be reduced to 
silence.” 

“T was sorry Mrs. Bolivar had to come home,” interrupted Polly. 
“T wanted her to have her holiday.” 

“ She didn’t mind,” replied the Senator easily, “and after all the 
measles are not serious.” 

“No, but-I thought you were all having such a good time.” 

“Well I am. Never shot ducks in my life—fine.sport. Mrs. 
Van Brun is a famous hostess; lets a man do as he pleases, that’s 
my idea of hospitality. Beautiful home, fine billiard room. Glad I 
came, I feel a hundred per cent better already, but Walcott has a 
grouch. He doesn’t like all this grandeur—dinner parties every night, 
he prefers paupers to plutocrats.” 

“ And Ted—how’s Ted? ” 
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“Very well. We left him just below on the marshes.” 

Polly turned to Walcott with a look of gratitude in her eyes. 
“T’m glad he’s well.” 

The Senator did not catch the full significance of her words, 
Bobby had claimed his attention; the boy was full of eager questions 
about ducks. Could they fly or did they swim? Did you shoot them 
or fish for them with flies? Did people make pillows out of the 
feathers or put them on their hats? Could he go duck-shooting in the 
morning ? 

“Don’t be grateful to me,” said Walcott to Polly in an under- 
tone. “I’ve done nothing but make a mess of things.” 

“ How do you mean? ” 

“ Every way,” he answered hopelessly. 

“Oh, no, don’t say that. Mother believes that Ted has a lot of 
good in him; I wish you would talk to her about him.” 

“T can’t—not this afternoon.” Of one thing he was certain he 
wanted to avoid Mrs. Maxen. He felt sure that she would penetrate his 
personality. Ever since he had arrived on these familiar grounds he 
had determined that he could keep up no deception in her presence. 
“T can’t go home with this party now. I have a little business matter 
to attend to. Bobby bang on that window and get these wild horses 
to stop a minute, I’ve got to get out here at the florist’s and order 
those flowers.” 

“Flowers for Mrs. Van Brun,” explained the Senator signif- 
icantly. 

Polly made no comment. Her thin face looked pale and tired after 

her journey, and she pretended to draw her veil a trifle closer to shield 
her eyes from the sunlight. 

Walcott bade them all a cheerful good-bye and, promising the 
twins a pony phaéton in the morning, he got out of the rickety 
carriage, and slamming the door with thoughtless energy he turned to 
investigate the shop window, where a cumbrous wreath of dyed im- 
mortelles was the only show of greenery. 


CHAPTER XVI. 


As Walcott passed into the small shop the heavy fragrance of 
the flowers sent his mind reeling back again into the past. It 
seemed strange that anything as impalpable as an odor should effect 
him more than the familiar furnishings of the place. There stood the 
same battered refrigerator, its smeared glass doors giving one but a 
clouded view of the tall vases that held the greater part of the stock 
in trade. How eagerly he used to lean over the oilcloth-covered 
counter, numbering the roses and peonies, fearful lest the florist, busy 
with another customer, should make a sale that would leave but the 
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poorest and faded for his own purchase and belittle his offering to 
Anne. For Anne had always cared for flowers, and his extravagance 
in supplying her had been fully appreciated by the begrimed little 
florist, whose customers usually sought him out only under constraint. 
Of course he who toiled among the earth worms that beauty might 
break from bulb and root understood better than anyone else that 
flowers were luxuries, but there were times when his artistic soul 
revolted at his patrons’ careful calculation of the blossoms in his 
funeral pillows and wedding bells. If the citizens of this town ex- 
pected a floral shop to continue solvent and yet to remain open only 
to mark the epochs in their lives, someone must pay the penalty for 
such penuriousness, and what more obvious a victim than a zealous, 
generous lover—a pleasant young man who never questioned the valid- 
ity of a bill. To-day the old florist hobbled forward on a crutch, 
his dim eyes resting curiously on this stranger, who seemed too gray 
for a wedding and too smiling for a funeral wreath. 

“ Violets!” he exclaimed in answer to Walcott’s question! “No 
sir, I quit raisin’ ’em some time back. They ain’t showy and it takes 
time to handle them. Even a hundred at a cent apiece don’t make 
much of a bunch. Thar wan’t no demand. Once I knew a young 
fellow who didn’t think nothin’ of orderin’ five hundred at a nickle 
apiece, but thar ain’t many fools like him.” 

“No, I guess not,” agreed Walcott reminiscently. 

“He was in love,” cackled the-old man, “and the lady had a 
notion for violets. Roses you say? I’m a trifle hard of hearin’. Red 
roses? Yes, sir. My son runs. the business now and he had some 
roses here. They ain’t as fine as mine used to be. Young folks ain’t 
industrious; they ain’t as painstaking. I can send them if it ain’t 
too far. All I’ve got? Well, I’m mighty glad you come in. My son 
and I’ve been arguin’ about them flowers. Nobody wants cheerful 
lookin’ roses on a coffin lid.” 

“Well, it isn’t for a coffin exactly.” 

“T get your meaning,” muttered the old man vaguely. “ Calculate 
on stayin’ some time? ” 

“Tm leaving to-morrow.” 

“Furrin parts? ” questioned the old man with the nmi con- 
viction that such prodigal purchasers never lingered long in the 
neighborhood. 

“ Washington,” answered Walcott Pure 

“Senator mebbe? I’m told it’s a fine job but mighty uncertain. 
Seats in the Senate ain’t what they used to be. Never can tell what’s 
goin’ on at home. Politics are rotten, so I’m told. My uncle was 
sheriff in this county once, and they hanged him election night. Sort 
of took away my spirit for politics.” 

Walcott smiled. “ Well, that was what you might call disspirit- 
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ing. You'll put the roses in a box with some green for a background? 
Here’s the address and here’s my card.” 

The old man slowly adjusted his brass-rimmed spectacles. “ Mrs. 
Van Brun. Yes, sir. I know the place. If she’d only stay at home 
business might pick up. I reckon I’ve sent more flowers to that there 
house than any livin’ being, funerals and all counted in. Once the 
Mayor died in this town and he had a hack full of flowers, but he 
never had any before or since, and this here Mrs. Van Brun, who used 
to be Miss Anne Marbury, is a wonder. She’d make any business 
pick up. She just naturally has things.” 

Walcott had no desire to continue the conversation further. He 
was a trifle afraid that the shrewd old man might suspect that the 
“ young fool ” had returned, for this same old man had actually raised 
flowers to his order, so anxious was he to follow the imaginative 
flights of his most reckless customer. There was one bouquet that 
Walcott especially remembered, made entirely of. heliotrope with a 
white starry camelia in the centre and a fluting of embossed paper 
around the edge, the kind of an old-fashioned bouquet that Anne’s 
grandmother might have carried, and Anne had exclaimed at its 
quaintness, and her pleasure and praise had seemed such an exorbitant 
reward for his expenditure of effort that he had returned to the 
florist next morning and paid him twice the amount of his bill. That 
bouquet had marked the beginning of his romance, for he had sent it 
for Anne’s debut, and that night, seeing her surrounded by other men, 
he had realized for the first time that he was in love with her. He 
was so young that he had never analyzed his feelings before. She 
had been a part of his life always—they had played together as 
babies, but the presence of other men, making access to her difficult, 
had filled him with sudden anger; he wanted to sweep her away 
from them all, and because she would not promise him the next dance, 
he had gone out into the garden and paced the box-bordered paths in 
a fury, questioning this new mental capacity for suffering. 

Purple heliotrope had marked the beginning, and red roses would 
mark the end—roses sent after all these years merely as a peace offer- 
ing. He had been unapproachable, ungrateful, unmannerly in his iso- 
lations. Anne had always demanded some sort of outward tribute 
from her friends. The roses would show an appreciation of her hos- 
pitality—they meant nothing more. He was going away forever— 
going away with Ted. 

But there was one thing more to accomplish. When he passed 
out of the damp little shop with its insistent earthy odors, he turned 
into one of the more congested streets. He was not quite sure of his 
destination now, but a swinging sign bearing the name Joseph D. 
Frankfort, Attorney, reassured him. He might have known that his 
conservative old friend would not change his quarters. The door 
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opened upon a long flight of unpainted steps that led upward to the 
Judge’s office. Once on the landing Walcott hesitated, and then went 
on to knock on the Judge’s black-lettered door. 

“ Come in.” 

Walcott entered and stood silent, looking down upon the bald 
head of the Judge, who turned inquiringly in his swivel chair, and 
said with his old-time greeting for strangers, “ Well, sir—well, sir— 
what can I do for you? ” 

The large high-ceilinged room held a disordered library, the desk 
was deluged with papers, tobacco smoke mingled with the dust made 
visible in the level lines of light that shone through the diamond-paned 
window. 

Walcott had planned no speech and now that he was here he had 
no inclination to begin. 

“T believe you are one of the trustees for the Thompson estate. 
I have come to see you about it.” 

The Judge half rose from his chair, his pointed white goatee 
seemed to bristle. “ No use,” he said impatiently—his gruff manner 
had contributed to his reputation for absolute honesty—“ no use to 
talk, that estate was settled finally and forever five years ago; such 
a lot of useless litigation; such a crowd of numb-skull lawyers; such 
a battering of a boy’s reputation. I tell you there’s not one more 
cent can be squeezed out of it. You can’t get blood out of a turnip.” 

“What were the assets? ” 

“ Assets! what’s the use of talking about assets—they fell short 
about forty thousand dollars, and if I hadn’t worked days, nights and 
Sundays trying to fight off forced sales it would have been worse 
than that.” 

“T’m glad it was only forty thousand,” said Walcott thinking of 
his proposed trip with Ted. 

The Judge put on his eyeglasses and surveyed his visitor in some 
bewilderment. He had received many strange clients in his day, but 
this tall disfigured stranger possessed an air of distinction that did 
not belong to the weak-minded, the criminal, or the distraught. 

“T believe that the confidences of your clients are considered 
sacred? ” continued Walcott. 

“ Sacred!” sputttered the old man, “of course they are sacred. 
I’m a Catholic and I believe in the sacrament of confession, 
but I intend no blasphemy when I say that secrets told me in this 
room are as safe as they are under the seal.” 

“T believe you,” said Walcott sitting down in the chair that the 
Judge had pointed out to him when he made his first appearance, 
“and it is for that reason I am here to bring you the forty thousand 
dollars—to settle the Thompson estate.” 

VOL, CIII.—43 
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“God have mercy!” exclaimed the old man, “ and who—who are 
you.” 

Walcott held out his hand to him across the littered table. “ Do 
you remember buying red and white peppermint sticks for a small 
‘ boy long ago? Do you remember that one day when the boy’s hands 
were very sticky he wiped them on the long tail of your coat, and 
when you sat down in a cushioned dining-chair you stuck, and 
the boy’s mother spanked him—the only spanking she gave him in 
her life? Do you remember a garden where roses bloomed and you 
used to come Sunday evenings and drink tea out of Japanese cups, 
and your special cup was decorated with a little juggler balancing a 
fan on his nose, and you used to make up nonsensical rhymes about 
him for the boy? Do you remember the one that began, 

‘If a juggler can juggle and jump 
Can a peddler peddle a pump?’” 

The ridiculous words had their effect, the old man fell back 
weakly in his chair, his eyes fixed like one who witnesses a manifesta- 
tion of the preternatural. “ How can you know these things?” he 
asked hoarsely. 

But Walcott went on: “And with the tea were served little 
cakes—cakes with pink icing and candied cherries on the top—you 
always saved your cherry for the boy; and then one day you whittled 
him a tiny boat out of a peach kernel, and then you went with him to 
sail it in the fountain, and stooping over, you lost your specs. The 
boy spent the next day wading in the fountain searching for them, 
and when he found them he was so pleased he wrapped them in a 
dirty handkerchief and brought them to you—here. 

The old man leaned forward now studying every line of Walcott’s 
face, hope struggling with lack of conviction. “Go on,” he said 
huskily, “go on.” 

“ The boy was very wet when he reached you, and you made him 
take off his clothes and put on your coat, and then you, in your shirt 
sleeves, carried him home to his mother. That night the boy had 
a fever and he called out for you in his delirium; you watched by his 
bedside all night, and at three o’clock in the morning when the boy 
wanted ice and the supply in the house had run short, you went out 
and broke the padlock on the ice man’s shop and brought back a piece 
in your hands.” 

“T did—I did.” 

“ And the next morning you paid the ice man ten dollars for 
burglarizing his place over night, and the boy’s mother cried when 
she thanked you—only the boy saw!” 

“ Jim,” cried the old man feebly, “little Jim.” He grasped Wal- 
cott’s extended hand seeking reassurance from living flesh, ‘‘ How can 
it be—Jim?” 
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It was a long story that Walcott had to tell and the Judge listened 
with a feverish interest that no client had ever claimed. 

“ And this is the secret,” he said at last, “ the secret under the 
seal. You mean to go on unknown to the end? ” 

“Yes if you will help me.” 

“ But the forty thousand dollars—these shares in this copper mine, 
how are they to be explained? ” 

“Part of my assets. Forgotten—worthless until now—half a 
dozén ways.” 

“Ts this all you have? ” 

“ Not quite, there are a few thousand more—my own savings.” 

“It’s a small fortune to give up. You realize there is no legal 
obligation now.” 

“Perhaps not, but there are other obligations in the world not 
altogether legal.” 

“ Thank God,” said the old man fervently, “ thank God you feel 
that way. You see I had for the moment forgotten your mother.” 

“My mother!” 

“She was one of God’s own saints and I—I loved her. You see 
we were young together. I remember the summer I came home from 
the university so full of conceit with my LL.D. I used to argue 
imaginary cases before her. I had no real ones then, and she used 
to laugh at me and tell me that legal reasons were no reasons when 
there was no higher claim. That autumn she married your—father 
and I—well—well—they were kind to me. I was invited often to the 
house. There were the Japanese cups and the pink cakes on Sunday 
evenings, and after that there seemed nothing left but work. Per- 
haps you will understand why I worked so hard trying to make the 
estate pay dollar for dollar. I think I would like you to know that I 
would accept no fee. I wanted to clear your name. Somehow I felt 
that she might have knowledge of it, and now that you have come 
back it seems to prove her influence. It’s the old law of inheritance 
that scientists are scouting now, but they can’t explain away the 
power of prayer, the strength of the supernatural. Our bodies will be 
buried soon—very soon—who can presume to measure the strength of 
the divinity of our souls? Surely the selfless love of a mother must 
be part of her immortality. She must care my boy—she must care.” 

Walcott had buried his face in his hands, he was trembling and 
a little unnerved from the ordeal of his confession; the Judge’s un- 
suspected love story and his life-long loyalty had touched him deeply, 
and these old memories of his mother brought a moisture to his eyes. 

“T too have felt her presence,” he said. 


[TO BE CONCLUDED. } 











DIANA’S MIRROR—THE LAKE OF NEMI. : 
BY EDITH COWELL. 


HE pilgrim—if he be a wise pilgrim—leaves Rome 
yi for the Lake of Nemi in the evening and in the 
month of May, with the intention of spending the 
night at Frascati, in order to rise with the sun next 
Si morning, and perform the remainder of the pilgrim- 
age on foot. To carry out this resolution, however, he must be 
made of stern stuff, in order to resist a dozen temptations to linger 
by the way. 

The desolate stretches of the mysterious Campagna, now 
golden in the sunlight, now shrouded in ever-changing peacock 
shaded shadows, which lies at the foot of the Alban Hills; the 
enchanting vision of Rome, twelve miles distant, a cluster of elusive, 
ghost-like outlines, with one outstanding, unchanging mark—the 
dome of St. Peter’s; the superb pageant of the snow-topped Sabines, 
sheltering Tivoli on their lower shapes; the historic villas of 
Frascati-Torlonia with its wonderful terraces; Aldobrandini 
with its stately facade; .Falconieri with its royal salons and 
fading frescoes; Muti with its ilex-avenues and its Stuart 
memories—he must renounce them all. If he is to see Nemi at its 
loveliest he must press on, past Grottaferrata with its vineyards and 
its Greek abbey; Marino with its green woods and gray nuns; Cas- 
tel Gandolfo, where the road mounts up and up to the palace which 
a Renaissance Pope built as a summer house, overlooking the Lake 
of Albano. 

By this time the heat will be intense, and the most resolute 
pilgrim will hardly fail to pause for rest and refreshment at one of 
the eating houses, with shady balconies, wreathed with wistaria and 
Banksia roses, hanging sharply over the lake. On a calm sunny 
morning, every cloud in the sky, every house on the banks, is 
reflected in the water. The pointed summit of Monte Cavo with 
the squalid huts of Rocca di Papa scrambling up its sides—all lay 
mirrored in the lake. But let the slightest gust of wind disturb 
the calm, and the vision is swept away. The lake bears a black, 
sinister aspect, whirlpools swirl angrily, and the pilgrim is re- 
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minded of the volcanic origin of this lovely but treacherous sheet 
of water. 

There is little time, however, on this May morning, to study 
the moods of the lake; another, lovelier still, and far more interest- 
ing, is waiting for the pilgrim, behind the further slopes of Monte 
Cavo. The road still mounting, runs past Ariccia, now famous 
for nothing but the exquisite pleasant-eyed narcissi which grow 
in its woods. A few kilometres further, lies Genzano, at the foot 
of an extinct volcano. In the crater of this volcano is cradled the 
Lake of Nemi. 

Behind a fountain—an excellent example of the barocco taste 
of the decadent Renaissance—in the main street of Genzano, inevit- 
ably named the Corso Vittorio Emanuele, rise two almost perpen- 
dicular streets, above which, behind a few miserable cottages, the 
pilgrim takes his first look at the lake, lying thousands of feet 
below. Its limpid waters are absolutely calm, and in them are re- 
flected every tiny flower, every: flaming bush of broom, every blos- 
som fruit tree that jewel the steep, high banks. Immediately oppo- 
site, on a high, dark crag, is perched the tiny, gray village of Nemi, 
clustering near a round-towered medizval castle, its little houses 
cling giddily to the sides of a cliff, and press together, as if holding 
hands for safety. Seen across the lake, in the sunshine, it re- 
sembles one of the fairy cities of our nursery tales, where yellow- 
haired elves in apple-green jerkins and white-plumed caps swarm 
the narrow streets; where Jack climbs the bean-stalk, and Cinderella 
drives to the ball in her enchanted coach. Alas! ’tis distance 
lends enchantment to the view! At close quarters Nemi is squalid 
enough. 

The lake is egg-shaped, and so deep-set that unless the sun is 
shining the pilgrim has a shock of disappointment, so jealously do 
the high banks guard the beauty below. But on a May morning 
Nemi is enchanting. The starch-blue sky is not more brilliant than 
the still bosom of the waters, and between the two rise the green 
slopes, brilliant with a million wind-flowers—white, blue and purple 
—wide-eyed periwinkles, frail hyacinths, and sweet violets. Herds 
of happy, yellow-eyed long-bearded goats, under the charge of a 
sun-tanned contadino crop the tender herbage. A few oxen spend 
a hard-earned holiday wandering near the willows. An incessant 
hum of insects fills the air. A thousand lizards dart over the crags. 

As the pilgrim takes the first winding path down to the water's 
edge, his senses are taken captive by the myriad sights, and sounds, 
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and perfumes, of the busy spring. But there is one jarring note— 
the whine of a crowd of ragged, dirty children begging for soldi. 
No stranger escapes this ordeal. At least a score of bimbi—most 
of them with their younger brothers and sisters hoisted on their 
backs—follow every visitor faithfully down to the lake, doggedly 
persistent, determined to wear out the patience of the meekest pil- 
grim, until he gives them soldi to depart in peace. Clustering round 
him, impeding his footsteps, clutching his arms, and: trying to 
get possession of his baggage, they insistently offer their so- 
ciety and their services for the day. 

“Listen, signore! I, Beppino, will send away all the others 
for two soldi.” 

“Take me round the lake, signore. I know the best paths. 
Due lire, signore, and my dinner.” 

“You take photograph, signora? You take me.. See! I 
stand by this tree, so! Due soldi, signora!” 

“Signore, I am hungry. Last week my little sister fell into 
the lake. She was drowned, signore. The whirlpool carried her 
away.” 

“ He lies,” declare the others calmly. 

The wisest plan is to choose the strongest and cleanest boy, 
hire him for the day (one lira and lunch will be ample)’ to carry 
packages, show the water, and pick flowers.. His first duty, of 
course, will be to send the other children off. Usually, however, 
nothing will vanquish the perseverance of the ragged band. The 
choicest spirits will follow the pilgrim steadfastly onwards, until 
the shadows shorten, and the mid-day Angelus rings from the 
Capuchin convent, and the churches at Genzano, and—delicately 
far—Nemi. At the first stroke the imps will turn tail, and run 
home in search of macaroni. 

The little guides have one drawback—they invariably try to 
coax the pilgrim up one of the winding paths, in order to take the 
high carriage road from Genzano to Nemi. This upper road has 
its advantages. It is easy walking, and has a view of the sea, 
which shines like a long, narrow, silver ribbon beyond the yellow 
wastes of the Campagna. One also gets enchanting glimpses of 
the lake—but only glimpses. Besides, one misses the flowers; the 
scent of the violets; the darting of the emerald-green lizards among 
the gray crags; the peach trees which fling their rose-tinted blos- 
soms over the turquoise waters of the lake. Decidedly to drink the 
spell of the Lake of Nemi, the pilgrim must turn a deaf ear to 
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Beppino, bid him walk ahead in silence, and resign himself to spend- 
ing the day wandering—with many pauses for rest and meditation— 
round the margin of the lake, even to the discomfort of scores of 
tiny green frogs, which jump at the dust of a footfall, and throw 
themselves, with agitated splashes, into the shallow water which laps 
round the bases of the willows. 

An hour’s wandering will bring the pilgrim half-way between 
Genzano and Nemi, those two squalid villages, which stand, scowl- 
ing at each other, with the lake lying low between them. For cen- 
turies there has been a feud between them; a breach which not 
even time can heal. The Capuchins are the cause. It was they who 
founded Nemi, and, afterwards, Genzano. And there was the 
trouble—for when they went to Genzano they took with them their 
famous picture of the Madonna from the parish church at Nemi. 
This could not be borne. Nemi, in danger and dismay, loudly de- 
manded that the treasure should be restored, and finally appealed to 
the Pope himself, and he—Urban VIII.—gravely considering the 
matter, finally bade the friars restore the picture. So the Madonna 
was restored, but not the good feeling. Nemi and Genzano still 
look askance at each other. 

If the pilgrim has the whole day before him, he should pay 
Nemi a visit. Although her superb position above the lake is almost 
her only charm to-day, yet beguiling legends lend color to her ill- 
kept streets. In the little square under the shadow of the decaying 
castle walls, one comes across a neglected church, covered with 
faded finery. It contains, however, one interesting relic—a cruci- 
fix, carved centuries ago, by Fra Vincenzo da Bassiano. The friar, 
says the legend, worked at it only on Fridays, and after long fasts 
and meditations on the Holy Cross and Passion. And when the 
labor of love and tears was finished it was so exquisitely beautiful 
that everyone guessed what the friar was too humble to disclose— 
that angelic fingers had helped to fashion it. 

Nemi still holds this crucifix in honor, for the little town has 
preserved its spirit of piety. The modern spirit of skepticism, which 
has stormed the Alban Hills, and penetrated as far as Genzano, 
has turned aside, and left Nemi undisturbed on her lonely crag. 
The people are simple, superstitious, dirty, if you like, but happy, 
exceedingly hard-working, economical, honest and kind-hearted. _ 
Their grapes, peaches, vegetables, and—most of all—their famous 
strawberry beds provide them with their life’s work, an ample pro- 
vision for their humble needs. The tiny, dark crimsoned fragole di 
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Nemi are in demand all over Italy. In Rome and Naples, Florence 
and Turin, Genoa and Venice, every hotel with a reputation for its 
cuisine must provide its clients, from the middle of May onwards, 
with Nemi strawberries. One suspects that a good many of them 
are grown nearer home, for the lakeside terraces, however lovingly 
cultivated, can only supply a certain quantity. Wherever they come 
from, however, they are exquisitely sweet and delicate, these little 
sun-kissed strawberries, even without the cream which foreigners so 
often clamor for in vain, either because they call it crema which 
means custard, instead of pdnna, or else because cream is not 
nearly so generally used in Italy as in our country. 

The spirit of Genzano is otherwise from that of Nemi. It is 
a@ very commercial spirit. The crowds of foreign visitors who 
arrive daily in the season, the money they spend, the clothes they 
wear, the food—and drink—they demand have all had the effect 
of turning Genzano into a den of thieves and beggars. The pride 
of Genzano is in her two restaurants, where visitors can drink 
German beer, and (so-called) Scotch whiskey, to the tune of The 
Merry Widow on the gramaphone, on the balconies overlooking 
the lake. More than half the tourists who “ do” the Lake of Nemi 
only see it from one or other of these balconies, to which touts, 
dressed as red devils, conduct them. Generally they go away 
vaguely disappointed in “the view,” after a jolly day among the 
gramaphones, post-cards, and English tea rooms. 

Only the wisest pilgrim penetrates as far as the dark crag 
which holds Nemi on its shelf. Here below cultivation begins. The 
ground is tilled, and tended, and watered, and among the orderly 
terraces a score of small, wiry folk will pause from their work to 
gaze wisely and kindly at him. Be sure they will not ask for money! 
Even the children are surprised at the soldi pressed into their hot 
hands in exchange for their posies. The women who are gathering 
the sticks, the men who are bending over the strawberry beds, will 
call a cheerful greeting, and will only be too pleased to give advice 
as to the best. paths, but, offered money, they will invariably reply, 
with a smile: 

“ Thank you; we are here to work, not to beg!” 

No wonder they and the sophisticated folk at Genzano call each 
other by unsympathetic names! Nothing is easier to understand! 

As the afternoon wears on, and the pilgrim, in his journey 
round the lake, nears Genzano once more, Beppino sits down on the 
step of a wayside shrine, where the traces of an ancient Madonna 
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have been almost obliterated by rain and sun, and tells the tale of a 
treasure ship, pointing, with dingy fat finger, to the water below. 

“Just here, just below here, signore, it lies buried. You 
cannot see it, no, but Giacomo—he is my brother, signore—he saw 
it one night...... ” And so on. 

The pilgrim smiles, and pays more attention to the shrine than 
the story. It is of pink stone, battered and worn. Behind an iron 
lattice keen eyes can trace the outlines of a primitive fresco. On 
either side a tiny lamp, tended daily by loving hands, burns in a 
glass globe. A few wind-flowers and periwinkles are pushed 
through the grating. A legend, half legible, runs around the edge 
of the picture. 

If faint, or weary, or distressed, 
Gaze upon me, and find your rest. 


The wise pilgrim obeys the summons. Disregarding the rest- 
less hints of his Beppino, and the enticing strains of the gramaphone 
from the nearest balcony above, he lingers on till the air grows 
chilly; the small birds chatter; the purple twilight spreads slowly 
over the hills; the banks grow dark and still, and the perfume of 
their flowers is borne up by the wind. And then when the moon, 
rising behind the trees, steals quietly from the clouds, and is re- 
flected in the mirror below, the pilgrim rises, after a last Ave, and 
says good-bye to one of the fairest spots in Italy. 
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Rew Books. 


POLAND: A STUDY IN NATIONAL IDEALISM. By Monica 
M. Gardner. London: Burns & Oates. $1.25. 


“To discover the greatness of her moral strength,” says Adam 
Mickiewicz, “ Poland needs but to interrogate her living tradition, 
her soul.” And the Polish soul is made visible by Polish poetry. 
The tragical life of the heroic nation, which saved Christianity from 
the yoke of Islamic hordes, and which embodies the noblest quali- 
ties and ideals of Catholic knightliness, is faithfully expressed and 
wonderfully traced out in the masterpieces of her poets. Bismarck 
is quoted as having said of Poland that her poets are politicians, 
and her politicians are poets. There is, indeed, some truth in that 
ironical saying. Polish poets are the true interpreters of the po- 
litical life and aims of their own country. Gagged by the iron 
hands of her spoilers, Poland invested her bards with the mission 
of echoing her cries of distress, her yearnings for freedom, her 
hopes for a bright and well-deserved future. 

In a vivid, dramatic style, Monica M. Gardner has given us 
an admirable study of modern Polish poetry, The object the author 
has in view is to make the readers familiar with the idealism and 
patriotism by which Poland has preserved her life through more 
than a hundred years of sufferings and oppression. She rightly 
states that besides being a splendid form of art, Polish poetry is a 
great movement of national aspirations. The first two chapters of 
her volume contain a living and poignant picture of the martyr- 
dom of Poland, rent asunder by the most odious crime committed 
against national freedom. 

The following chapters of the book are devoted to the life and 
works of the great triad of Polish poets, Mickiewicz, Krasinski and 
Slowacki, and also to Bohdan Zalenski and Kornel Ujeiski. Beyond 
furnishing valuable biographical data, these chapters afford us a deep 
insight into the spiritual life of Poland. They disclose in touching 
pages the mystical and patriotic trends of the Polish mind, which 
has fed itself on the bread of sorrow. We see, in this volume, 
the image of “a nation in mourning,” as it has been portrayed by 
great poets in their outbursts of hatred, or in their intimate con- 
sciousness of a redeeming mission bestowed by God on crucified 
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Poland. The best gems of Polish poetry are lavishly presented in 
the pages of the volume, and they enhance its value. It is a su- 
premely difficult task to render in a foreign language the dazzling 
imagery, and the almost aérial, impalpable beauty of Polish poetry, 
but the writer has courageously undertaken and admirably per- 
formed her task. 

Notwithstanding the feeling of sadness produced by the de- 
scription of the prolonged sufferings of Poland, the book of Monica 
Gardner opens to us brighter horizons. A beam of light radiates 
upon the grave where the slain body of Poland has been lying for 
more than a century. The author believes in the approaching 
resurrection of Poland. A people which has honored Christian 
civilization with countless heroic deeds; a people whose heart 
is possessed of a superhuman love for their own country, and of 
inexhaustible treasures of undaunted constancy, of moral energies, 
of intellectual gifts, this people is not doomed to an inglorious 
death. Through tears and blood, it will wait for the hour of its 
resurrection, and in the meantime, with Sigmund Krasinski, it will 
consider its cruel sufferings as a mark of the divine love: 


For our souls’ and bodies’ sufferings, 
For our hundred years of torment, 
We do give Thee thanks, O Lord. 
We are poor and weak and feeble, 
But, from this martyrdom of ours, 
Has begun Thy reign on earth. 


THE THREE RELIGIOUS LEADERS OF OXFORD AND THEIR 
MOVEMENTS: JOHN WYCLIFFE, JOHN WESLEY, JOHN 
HENRY NEWMAN. By S. Parkes Cadman, D.D. New 
York: The Macmillan Co. $2.50. 

. Here is a book that is not simply the biography of three leaders 
of religious thought that had to do with Oxford. It is the history 
of their times, the concomitant influences that environed them, 
shaped their habits of thought, and gave them field for leadership. 
It is not merely Wycliffe, Wesley and Newman; it is the political, 
social, religious, philosophical, literary aspect of the age into which 
they were born: Wycliffe and the Later Medizvalism, Wesley and 
the Eighteenth Century, Newman and the Oxford Movement of 
1832-45. 

The subjects are displayed with no partisan bias, but set forth 
with the broad, sympathetic handling of one in admiration for the 
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_ character which lives a noble life and thinks lofty thoughts, and is 
powerful to win by mind and heart whole companies of followers. 

The exposition of these histories is made with the ease and 
perspicuity which only firm, comprehensive grasp of subject can 
impart, and with a grace and charm of language which is, alas, 
conspicuously absent from so much of the intensive studies of 
scholars. 

This book of six hundred pages is almost equally divided 
among the three Oxford leaders; each section closes with a selected 
bibliography; and a short index finishes the volume. 

With respect. to the manner and spirit in which the historian 
records the facts and expresses his views, the Catholic will find 
little to criticize unfavorably and much to commend; though 
necessarily he will disagree with the viewpoint many times assumed. 
The Catholic, for instance, cannot forget that Wycliffe revolted 
against the authority of the Holy See, declaimed: against cherished 
institutions, and denied Transubstantiation in the Sacrament of the 
Altar. His present historian scarcely says more, save in matter 
of detail, than would a Catholic viewing, with regret indeed, the 
lamentable division in the Papacy, the social and economic con- 
dition of the times in which Wycliffe lived, and the flat refusal of 
the people to support his metaphysical explanation of the mystery 
of the Eucharist. 

Wesley’s zeal the Catholic would commend, but he would de- 
plore the fact that it was exercised in a cause they cannot espouse. 
Articles of belief Wesley did enjoin, but his insistence on the prac- 
tical side of the Gospel precepts threw out of perspective the dogma 
and mysteries which the Bible no less clearly sets forth; yet the 
Bible for Wesley was the sole and sufficient rule of faith. His 
sacramental system is pauperized by reducing it to two, Baptism 
and the Eucharist. For him, Baptism is not the communication of 
grace, but a means to increase it; and in the Eucharist there is 
not present the Body and Blood of Christ, but only the memorial 
of Christ whereby the partakers of the sacrament enter into com- 
munion with the Body and Blood of Christ. 

As for Newman, Catholics will agree that “his most notable 
achievement was this: that he actually raised the Roman Com- 
munion to which he seceded out of the contenfptuous misunder- 
standing and deep dislike of his countrymen to a place in their 
recognition, if not esteem, which before his appearance would have 
seemed unattainable.” They will applaud the reiterated high en- 
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comiums and sympathetic appreciation passed upon his life-work 
and character: that he was one of the spiritual geniuses of the age; 
the commanding figure of the Catholic Renaissance in England; 
the greatest apologist of the Roman Catholic Church since the days 
of Bossuet; the master of a graceful English style, a language 
which fulfilled the highest standards of the writer’s art. They will 
follow closely and appreciatively the author’s characterization of 
him who to many was and still is the great enigma. But they 
will regret to see him misunderstood and undervalued because of his 
leaning and adherence to dogma and his championship of religion 
founded on dogma, and they will as stoutly object to the author’s 
viewpoint, as to Kingsley’s, that Newman was a deft handler of 
words subtly cloaking over sophistry and skepticism, and, on oc- 
casion of the Hampden Controversy, deliberately falsifying the 
statements of his opponent, and, in Tract Ninety, of attempting 
“the subjective creation of a historical situation by his manipula- 
tion of language.” 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN, THE LAWYER STATESMAN. By John 
T. Richards. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $2.50 net. 


The author has not sought in this volume to give us a biography 
of Lincoln. He aims solely at correcting certain false ideas that 
have been current in the United States regarding Lincoln’s record 
as a lawyer, his attitude toward the judiciary, and his views on 
slavery, reconstruction and universal suffrage. Joseph H. Choate, 
in an address before the Edinburgh Philosophical Institute in 1900, 
declared that Lincoln, although a great President, was not an ac- 
complished lawyer. Mr. Richards devotes most of the present 
volume to the proof that Lincoln was one of the truly great lawyers 
of his generation. He appeared as counsel in the Supreme Court 
of Illinois in one hundred and seventy-five cases, a record rarely 
equaled by any lawyer, even at the present day. Out of the fifty- 
one cases in which he appeared alone, the decision was in his favor 
in thirty-one. 

His greatness as a lawyer appears in all his state papers, in his 
examination of the race question, the subject of reconstruction, and 
his discriminating review of every other question of governmental 
policy. 

No man ever entertained a higher regard for the judiciary than 
Mr. Lincoln. For while he severely criticized the judges of the Su- 
preme Court who concurred in the majority opinion in the Dred 
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Scott Case, he believed that opinion to be the result of the pro- 
slavery views of Chief Justice Taney and the associate judges who 
united with him in the decision. : 

Lincoln always: maintained that the Civil War was not fought 
to liberate the slaves, but that its sole cause was the preservation 
of the Union. He fully recognized the fact that millions of dollars 
were invested in slave property, and he gave the slave holders every 
opportunity to save that property from confiscation. He enter- 
tained no feeling of enmity toward the people of the Confederate 
States, but he strongly maintained all during the war that they 
were still members of the Union. The war was not to end until 
every seceding State had renewed its allegiance to the Constitution. 
There is little doubt that had Lincoln lived the chronicle of strife, 
oppression and bloodshed which marked the history of reconstruc- 
tion would never have been written. ‘ 

When a young man of twenty-seven Lincoln made a speech in 
which he said: “I go for admitting all whites to the right of 
suffrage, who pay taxes or bear arms, by no means excluding fe- 
males.” This is the only mention of “votes for women” ever 
made by Lincoln, and on this obiter dictum alone is based the claim 
that Lincoln favored woman suffrage. 

A final chapter discusses Lincoln the orator. Mr. Richards 
gives him high praise, for he enrolls him among the foremost 
orators of any age. 


PERSONAL RECOLLECTIONS OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By 

Henry B. Rankin. New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $2.00. 

Mr. Rankin was for several years a student in the Lincoln 
and Herndon law office at Springfield, Illinois. He draws a vivid 
picture of Lincoln’s early years, and brings out clearly the de- 
velopment of his unique personality and genius. He corrects many 
an error that appears in the Lives of Lincoln, and from first-hand 
evidence proves the falsity of the charges of insanity, infidelity, 
the failure to meet a marriage date with Miss Todd, January 1, 
1840, and the like. He devotes special chapters to Ann Rutledge; 
Mary Todd; Lincoln’s law partners, Stuart, Logan and Herndon; 
his speeches of national importance; his religion, and his position 
in history. 

The book is rather tiresome at times on account of the ful- 
someness of its praise, and the pettiness of many of the details 
which Mr. Rankin so zealously records. We were tempted to set 
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the book aside when we found him declaring “ that in all the annals 
of time history does not record a superior to Lincoln, unless it be 
the Saviour of mankind.” 


WORDSWORTH, HOW TO KNOW HIM. By C. T. Winchester. 
Indianapolis, Ind.: The Bobbs-Merrill Co. $1.25 net. 


Professor Winchester’s Wordsworth is one of a series of 
studies—sixteen in number—of the great authors, published and in 
preparation under the editorship of Will D. Howe. The purpose 
of the work is “to inspire an appreciation of the great authors, 
with enough of each author’s text to give.an understanding of his 
work.” It would be scant praise to say merely that Professor Win- 
chester’s volume fulfills this design. It does much more. It lays 
bare the poet’s spiritual development, with the moral predominates 
of character, the aspirations, the successes and failures kindly but 
truthfully brought to light. By tracing the development of Words- 
worth’s inner nature, the author has taken the only logical means 
of arriving at a fair estimate of the poet’s writings, which vary so 
greatly in their spiritual fervor and prosy pedestrianism. 

While Professor Winchester’s study is sympathetically drawn, 
it is also accurate, in that it brings out the imperfections of the 
poet’s work as well as its excellent qualities. Clear in style and 
without the brilliant antitheses that obscure rather than enlighten, 
the book recommends itself to the student who would know the 
character and writings of the poet of Grasmere. It is a good book 
to have on the library shelf—authoritative and complete, though 
not quite equaling Professor Harper’s very recent masterpiece on 
Wordsworth. 


NEW WARS FOR OLD. By John Haynes Holmes. New York: 
Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 


What is Pacificism and what is a Pacifist? For a complete 
‘answer to this question one need go no farther than the Rev. Mr. 
Holmes’ latest book. A radical advocate of peace-at-any-price, Mr. 
Holmes has stated the case against force, and has built up a pre- 
tentious structure in the cause of non-resistance. 

To Mr. Holmes there are three problems—international peace, 
security and life. How best to obtain them is the burden of his 
thesis. He puts aside all and every kind of force, attempting to 
show the fallacy of resistance. His sole hope lies in non-resistance. 
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Hypnotized by his thesis, he traces what he is pleased to call the 
history of non-resistance—silent on what would militate against 
him, and gives as exemplars Lao-tse, Buddha, Isaiah, and even our 
Blessed Lord, St. Paul, the Christian Fathers, the Cathari, the 
Waldenses, the followers of Wycliffe, St. Francis, Calvin, Erasmus, 
the Quakers, Emerson, the Unitarians, Transcendentalists and So- 
cialists!_ Such an array! One wonders if Mr. Holmes, in imagining 
the compatability of this heterogeneous crowd, stopped to consider 
the consequences of a Peace Convention attended by these person- 
ages as delegates! ' 

It is difficult to read New Wars for Old without quarreling 
with its author. He is, he asserts in his preface, “a student of 
human history and of human nature,” yet throughout his treatise 
he fails to cope with the practical essentials of life, passes over the 
clearest evidence, and puts together a structure that has neither. 
stability nor beauty. 

The manner in which he handles the subject may be seen in 
detail in Dr. Schumacher’s article in the July CATHOLIC WorLD, en- 
titled Resistance in the Light of the Gospel. 


WITH AMERICANS OF PAST AND PRESENT DAYS. By J. J. 
Jusserand. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.50 net. 
The longest and best paper in this volume is the one on Ro- 

chambeau and the French in America. It brings out clearly tke 

great help Catholic France gave the colonies in their fight for in- 
dependence. M. Jusserand draws a good portrait of the disinter- 
estedness, coolness and energy of Rochambeau, and tells us that his 
brusque and peremptory manner merely veiled his real warmth of 
heart. He and Washington became great friends, and their com- 
bined armies, with the aid of de Grasse’s fleet, made possible the 
victory of Yorktown. At the outset Washington was very much 
prejudiced against the French, owing to his souvenirs of the colonial 
wars, and his reading of English books which pictured them as 

“ ludicrous and lively puppets.”’ But the perfect discipline and gal- 

lantry of the French troops, the courage and good sense of their 

leaders during the Revolution soon made a most ardent friend 
of France. As Jusserand well says: “We did not in that war 
conquer any land for ourselves, but we conquered Washington.” 

The other essays treat Il’Enfant’s planning of the city of Wash- 
ington, France’s estimate of Lincoln, the Franklin Medal, and In- 
ternational Peace. 
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MEDIAVAL CIVILIZATION. By Roscoe Lewis Ashley. New 

York: The Macmillan Co. $1.10. 

This textbook, written for the high schools of the United 
States, is an improvement on many of its predecessors from the 
standpoint of historical accuracy. Still we noticed many an in- 
accurate statement, which: we feel certain the author will correct 
in a second edition. He speaks of a married Catholic clergy with- 
out stating that they married against the law of Western Christen- 
dom; he exaggerates the victims of the massacre of St. Bartholo- 
mew’s Day; he calls the Catholic Church in France a national 
Church; declares that Tetzel sold indulgences; that St. Augustine 
taught the Lutheran doctrine of justifying faith; he speaks of 
_ Elizabeth as not “enforcing her religious laws very strictly ;” asserts 
that Galileo proved the Copernican theory; gives the impression 
that Catholics did not translate the Bible until after the Reforma- 
tion; and charges the Council of Trent with unfairness, that it was 
controlled by reactionaries. 

As a Protestant, he naturally treats the Papacy as a human 
institution, and believes in the right of the individual to his own 
religious belief. On the other hand, he praises the Church for 
using her influence against private warfare; for fostering learning, 
and caring for the poor and the sick; for her democracy, and her 
civilizing influence in the days of the barbarian invasions. 


BELIEF AND PRACTICE. By Will Spens, M.A. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75 net. 

The fourteen lectures of the present volume were delivered 
in Corpus Christi College, Cambridge, during the Michaelmas 
term, 1914, to a small audience of Mr. Spen’s colleagues and pupils. 
The lecturer, after vainly trying to distinguish between Liberalism 
which he rejects, and Modernism which he defends, asks what must 
be the attitude of a scholar to-day in view of the general dis- 
crediting of many of the teachings of the Christian Church. He 
answers: “ The Modernists make clear their acceptance of Catholic 
experience and their belief that any sound theology must embody 
this acceptance. The extent of Catholicism, its parallels in other _ 
religions, and its power to stimulate piety and devotion, appeared 
to them to indicate that Catholic dogma ought to explain, however 
inadequately, religious experience which was both real and forma- 
tive. The Modernists owed the conceptions, with which they tried 
to erect a better system, in a large degree to Liberal Protestant 
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thought; but they felt bound to explain and to preserve, much that 
Protestant Liberalism began by denying.” 

The Liberal theologians to our mind, however, have the better 
of the argument. Men will never long accept religious experience 
once its dogmatic foundations have been destroyed. Again, if 
experience is to be the foundation of belief, we are at once landed 
in pure subjectivism. Mr. Spen’s great discovery, therefore, though 
clothed in a multitude of vague phrases, is merely Luther’s private 
judgment clad in new garments. 


INDIA AND ITS FAITHS. By James Bissett Pratt, Ph.D. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Co. $4.00 net. 

Mr. Pratt, Professor of Philosophy at Williams College, has 
honestly tried to give his readers an accurate account of the chief 
religions of India. His volume is in no sense the work of a special- 
ist, for, as he says himself, he does not know the native tongues, 
nor has he lived long enough in the country to know it at first hand. 
His is rather the viewpoint of the traveler, who tries to find from 
personal talks with Hindus, Buddhists, Sikhs, Jainas, Mohammedans 
and Parsees what they really believe. 

He describes in detail the religious rites of the people and the 
philosophy of the scholars; the life of the monks, nuns and ascetics ; 
the offerings to the dead; the holy baths; the pilgrimages; the 
temple worship; the home life and marriage customs; and the 
modern reform movements. 

In his desire to be fair he often fails to emphasize the vague- 
ness and contradictory character of Indian philosophy, the super- 
stition and externalism of its religious cults, the utter emptiness 
of Buddhistic atheism and the like. For instance, he tells us 
that he feels strongly the nobility and beauty of the doctrine 
of transmigration, that he sees good in the insincere occultism of 
the theosophists, and that he feels India has much to teach the West 
in matters of religion. 

It is rather difficult to understand what Mr. Pratt really be- 
lieves. We suppose he would call himself a liberal Christian. The 
Christianity he would have the missionary present to the Indian is 
a modernistic type, which would eliminate the Trinity, speak hesi- 
tatingly about the divinity of Christ, and of course set aside the 
miracles of the Old Testament and the inspiration of the New, the 
fact ‘of creation, and the apostolic succession. He writes: “The 
attempt to foist Christianity in its present Western garb upon the 
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Indian as a complete substitute for his old religion is of doubtful 
wisdom.” He would have Indian Christianity comprise some of 
the beliefs and institutions of India. But he admits that he is not 
a theologian. 

The volume, too, is spoiled by many an inaccuracy and many a 
contemptuous reference to Catholic doctrine and practice. He 
unfairly compares the obscene sculptures of the temples of Central 
India to the carvings of Notre Dame; the hypnosis of the yogis 
with the ecstasies of the Catholic saints; the pagan washing in the 
sacred Ganges with the Catholic teaching on baptism; the adoration 
of the bloodthirsty goddess Kali with the Catholic’s veneration. of 
the Blessed Virgin; the Upanishads of the Hindu with the Bible. 

He ridicules the selfishness of the Catholic idea of merit, and 
the insistence on saving one’s own soul; he asserts unblushingly 
that St. Augustine denied the freedom of the will, like a modern 
Mohammedan; that Christians believe immortality is not based on 
the nature of the soul itself; that it is provincial to identify re- 
ligion with creed; and utters words of scorn against the monasteries 
of South America, and the Spaniard’s extravagance in buying 
crowns for the Madonna. 


STUDIES IN TUDOR HISTORY. By W. P. M. Kennedy. Lon- 
don: Constable & Co. $1.50. 

Professor Kennedy of St. Michael’s College, Toronto, in these 
essays deals with “ the ideal of Tudor government.” He discusses 
in turn the strong and purposeful reign of Henry VII.; the divorce 
of Henry VIII.; the literature and character of the Edwardine 
Reformation; the failure of Queen Mary to understand her people; 
the Elizabethan Reformation; Blessed Edmund Campion and Car- 
dinal Allen and Elizabethan Puritanism. The general reader of 
these pages will gain a good insight into some of the complicated 
aims and intricate problems of sixteenth century life. 


ORBIS CATHOLICUS. A Year Book of the Catholic World. Ed- 
ited by Canon Glancey. St. Louis: B. Herder. $1.50 net. 
Every Catholic will be grateful to Canon Glancey for the 

labor and care he has expended in compiling this valuable book for 

reference. It consists of three parts. Part I. treats of Rome itself, 
giving us a complete list of the Popes; the Papal chapel and house- 
hold; the Papal orders of knighthood; the college of Cardinals; 
the Roman Curia; the diplomatic representatives; the apostolic 
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delegations. Part II. describes the Church outside of Rome. It 
comprises the various dioceses of the Catholic world; the hier- 
archy according to countries and provinces; the abbeys and pre- 
latures; the vicariates and prefectures apostolic, and the religious 
orders. Part III. gives a list of patriarchs, archbishops and bishops, 
with date and place of birth, date of ordination, nomination and con- 
secration; the sees each has filled; the offices held before appoint- 
ment; their home addresses; besides we have the names of all pro- 
tonotaries, domestic prelates, privy chamberlains, the Knights of 
St. Gregory, St. Sylvester, and of the Holy Sepulchre. 








VIVIETTE. By William J. Locke. New York: John Lane Co. 
$1.00 net. 

Mr. Locke’s latest novel, Viviette, is written with all his usual 
verve, although it is hard to see how his heroine manages to cap- 
tivate so many hearts. She is a heartless coquette, who seems to 
take perpetual delight in showing her sex’s easy mastery over men. 
The interest centres around two of her lovers, Austin Ware, a 
clever, cultured lawyer, and his brother Dick, a stupid and uncouth 
idler. Viviette deliberately plays one brother against the other, 
until the jealous Dick is on the point of murder. Every reader 
knows from the beginning that the tale will have the conventional 
happy ending, but he wonders whether this ill-assorted pair are to 
be congratulated upon their marriage. 


THE RUDDER. By Mary S. Watts. New York: The Mac- 
millan Co. $1.50. 

This well-written story of contemporaneous American life 
gains its title from the advice given by one of the heroes, Marshall 
Cook, to his niece Eleanor: ‘“ Even going slow, even using our 
best judgment, things don’t always turn out right. But the dilemma 
is that we can’t drift along. We have got to make decisions. We 
have each got a rudder, and we must steer ourselves with it the best 
way we can.” 

As all the characters in these clever pages steer their vessels 
by impulse, and most of them are insincere, corrupt, hypocritical or 
immoral, it is to be expected that they will not steer true. 

The heroine, who is supposedly a most brilliant. and well-bred 
young woman, falls in love with a wealthy parvenu’s stupid son, 
whose highest ambition is to be a successful baseball player. His 
coarse, domineering ways so disgust her that she leaves him after 
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a few years of married life, to become a social worker, although 
she is lacking in all the qualities that spell success. 

Mrs. Watts’ thesis seems to be that our labor leaders are all 
dishonest “ grafters,” who simply work under the orders of cor- 
rupt politicians. Her picture of modern industrial conditions is 
unfair and lacks perspective. 


LITTLE DONALD. By Mrs. Innes-Browne. New York: Ben- 
ziger Brothers. 75 cents net. 

The author gives us a simple, attractive story, related by 
Grannie to the children gathered about her, of the kidnapping of 
little Lord Donald of Glenvarlock Castle. How he comes to his 
own to the delight of his mother and the old servants of the house 
is told in most entertaining fashion. 


THE HIDDEN SPRING. By Clarence B. Kelland. New York: 

Harper & Brothers. $1.25 net. 

Quartus Hemmbly, a lumber magnate, owns the town of 
Owasco—its lawyers, its politicians, its bankers, and its judges. 
But unluckily in his anger he kicks the hero’s favorite dog, and at 
once the easy-going young lawyer determines to fight this dishonest 
millionaire to a finish. The story is as exciting as it is improbable, 
but it is clean and fairly well written. 


WHEN PAN PIPES. By Mary Taylor Thornton. New York: 

George H. Doran Co. $1.35 net. 

The air of old-fashioned romance hangs about this tale of 
elopements, duels, forgeries, murders and peasant girls and boys, 
who turn out to be lords and ladies in disguise. We could easily 
have dispensed with the impossible priest and the dour Catholic 
lord, who would fain immure one of the heroines within the murky 
walls of a convent. The sham marriage at the end is also uncalled 
for, and its stupidity makes the judicious grieve. 


THE IMPRESSIONS AND EXPERIENCES OF A FRENCH 

TROOPER. By Christian Mallet. New York: E. P. Dutton 

& Co. $1.00 net. 

This little book is rich in that personal touch so often absent in 
official reviews of action at the front. Trooper Mallet of the 
Twenty-second Dragoons was not a mere observer. His book retells 
a story of personal experience through strenuous days from the call 
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to arms to the time when he was wounded at Loos. It isa thrilling 
narrative, bringing before the readers the farewell at Rheims, the 
march into Belgium, the destructive fighting back of the lines at 
Staden, and the fierce grapple at Loos. 


THE FIRST SEVEN DIVISIONS. By Captain Ernest Hamilton. 

New York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

This is an authoritative record of the work done by the First 
Expeditionary Force to leave England—how, with the French, it 
bore as best it could the onward rush of the German armies towards 
Paris; how the line bent at Le Cateau; how it fiercely locked arms 
with the enemy on the Aisne; how it fought the bloody battles on 
the Ypres salient, and how, indeed, it was virtually wiped out of 
existence. Captain Hamilton has told the story simply and dis- 
passionately. The book, rich in detail and containing much ex- 
clusive information, is almost barren of style. The story carries 


itself. In August, 1914, the First Brigade was swirled into the 


maelstrom. It consisted of four thousand five hundred men. Three 
months later it numbered five officers and four hundred and sixty- 
eight men. 


MOTHER MARY VERONICA, FOUNDRESS OF THE SISTER- 
HOOD OF THE DIVINE COMPASSION. A Biography by 
the Rev. Herman J. Heuser, D.D. New York: P. J. Kenedy 
& Sons. $2.00. _ 

To Catholics the spiritual fecundity of the lives of the chil- 
dren of the Church, is, of course, no surprise, but to many outside 
her fold such lives must seem strangely wonderful, and perhaps 
at times to present a baffling problem. This very fecundity is but 
a proof of the power of the Church to meet and provide a remedy 
for every need. The work of the devoted nun, whose biography is 
told in this volume, is but another evidence that the Church in the 
words of the Gospel constantly draws from her treasury things. 
both new and old. 

Mary Caroline Dannant, Mrs. Starr, was born in New York. 
She was a convert to the Faith, and destined to promote its cause 
with fervent devotedness. Early in her Catholic life she came 
under the direction of Monsignor Preston, who was himself a con- . 
vert. He recognized at once Mrs. Starr’s fitness for charitable 
work, her remarkable powers of organization, and he directed her 
how to use them. Her first work was to care for children who 
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were in spiritual danger because of their unfortunate environment. 
Although handicapped by misunderstanding and opposition the 
work grew, and in 1886 Mrs. Starr, now Mother Mary Veronica, 
was chosen Superior of the new Community of the Divine Com- 
passion. The present volume tells of its fostering and its growth. 
Its direct aim with regard to external work was to assist in the 
reformation of girls who were exposed to danger by reason of the 
conditions of their daily lives. Of this work the Catholic Girls’ 
Club was born. The club has proved of untold value. 

The inspiring history of the Congregation and all its work is 
well presented in this biography. The book is illustrated. Mother 
Mary Veronica died at White Plains, New York, August 9, 1904. 


THE ONION PEELERS. By Rev. R. P. Garrold, S.J. St. Louis: 

B. Herder. $1.60 net. 

Whimsical as the title of this book sounds, the book itself 
will be found to be tragic rather than odd. The title is explained 
by the proverb: “ Life is an onion; we weep as we peel it.” 

The lonely hero must often have been very sad as the days of 
his much-tried youth sped on, but .he had one stanch friend, one 
firm believer in his star. Providence, for him, was personified in 
this friend—this rescuer, protector, guide and angel. From the be- 
ginning the boy was handicapped by a timid mother who had aband- 
oned her faith, and consequently lost it for her child. The child 
becomes a cynical doubter. Later he falls under the influence of 
an atheist, and then he becomes a veritable scourge to the poor, 
weak mother. At last he awakens to a protecting care and love of 
her. Thenceforth the cleansing fires of tribulation long sustained 
did their holy work. Of his protectress and angel guardian we 
will not tell, preferring that Father Garrold should himself intro- 
duce the reader to this very interesting personage. 


WITH THE FRENCH IN FRANCE AND SALONIKI. By 
Richard Harding Davis. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
$1.00 net. 

The last book from the pen of Richard Harding Davis con- 
sists of a series of letters written from France, Greece, Serbia and 
England. They cover the correspondent’s visits to various sectors 
of the Allies’ front in Artois, Champagne, the Vosges, Serbia and 
Greece. It was the exhausting ordeal of this trip into Serbia and 
the physical strain undergone in the retreat with the Allied armies 
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at Saloniki that led to the author’s sudden death a few months 
ago. 

It would not be difficult to criticize this book as being superficial 
rather than penetrating; sense appealing rather than thought pro- 
voking. And this criticism would be justifiable if the writer had 
intended anything more than a kinematic portrayal of the striking 
things he witnessed. His purpose was to catch in the rapidly writ- 
ten letters of a hurried correspondent the big lights and shadows of 
the scenes he visited. He succeeded well—the accounts being on 
large impressionistic lines, vivid in color and swift in movement. It 
is a pity that time was not given the author to condense and 
arrange, in the quiet of his home, these soul-moving experiences into 
a master volume. Surely the subject-matter is epic in scope and 
character. 


YOUR BOY AND HIS TRAINING. By Edwin Puller. New 

York: D. Appleton & Co. $1.50 net. 

Mr. Puller, former President of the Scoutmasters’ Association 
of St. Louis, has written a practical treatise on what he calls “ the 
eternal boy problem.” He has some good things to say on the 
responsibility of parents, the repressive and suggestive methods of 
training, children’s courts, and the influence of the Boy Scout 
movement. Like many Non-Catholic social workers, he seems in- 
clined to believe that mere knowledge of sex matters will in itself 
surely keep a boy to the path of purity. 


MANUAL OF EPISCOPAL CEREMONIES. Compiled by Rev. 
Aurelius Stehle, O.S.B. Beatty, Pa.: St. Vincent Archabbey 
Press. $2.25. 

Father Stehle originally planned to publish a revised edition 
of the Pontifical Ceremonies published by the Rev. J, Hughes in 
Dublin over sixty years ago. He finally determined to recast and 
enlarge his predecessor’s work, so as to make room for the views 
of liturgists like Martinucci, de Herdt, Favrin, Schober, and the 
recent decisions of the Sacred Congregation of Rites. This 
manual is the best guide to episcopal ceremonies that we have in 
English. Bishop Canevin of Pittsburgh well says in his introduc- 
tion: “It will be useful to seminarians as an easy and reliable 
introduction to episcopal ceremonies; it will be a guide to sacristans 
as an orderly and complete description of things to be prepared 
for solemn functions; it will be welcome to masters of ceremonies 
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as an easy method of reviewing their more extensive liturgical 
studies; and to priests and bishops it will prove a convenient Vade 
Mecum, to enable them to prepare on short notice to fulfill their 
sacred offices according to the rubrics.” 

The same author has just published a pamphlet of some twenty 
pages on the Laying of the Corner Stone and Blessing of a Church; 
the price of which is ten cents. 


CUBA OLD AND NEW. By Albert G. Robinson. New York: 

Longmans, Green & Co. $1.75. 

This book will prove of interest to the tourists, the business man 
and the scholar, for it gives a first-hand account of the Cuba of to- 
day, and a most fair and adequate sketch of its history from the 
days of Columbus. Mr. Robinson has been visiting the island for 
the past twenty years, and has met most of the prominent Cubans © 
who have made history during that period. The reader will gain 
from these pages a good idea of the struggle for independence, the 
relations between Cuba and the United States, the various States, 
the various products and industries of the country, its government, 
- politics and commerce. 


THE MIRROR OF JUSTICE. By Robert Eaton, Priest of the 
Birmingham Oratory. New York: Benziger Brothers. 35 
cents net. 

This little volume contain$ sixteen sermons on our Blessed 
Lady. In simple, devout and beautiful language Father Eaton 
treats of the Immaculate Conception, the Nativity, the Annun- 
ciation, the Purification and the Assumption. 


THE CHRISTIAN DOCTRINE OF PRAYER. Edited by James 
Hastings, D.D. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $3.00. 
This is the first of a short series of books on the great Christian 

Doctrines, edited by Dr. Hastings. His aim, he tells us, “is to 

present the doctrine of prayer in an orderly sequence, and to main- 

tain contact with reality at every step by means of illustration or 
example.” In twenty chapters the author discusses the nature, 
manner and value of prayer, minor aids to prayer, scientific ob- 
jections to prayer, and answers to prayer. 

We are told at the outset of the volume that “ notwithstanding 
the importance of prayer in religion and life, it finds little place 
in theology.” Of course the author means Protestant theology, for 
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throughout his volume he-ignores almost absolutely the great 
Catholic saints and doctors of prayer. It is like the play of Hamlet 
with Hamlet omitted. The chapter on answers to prayer would 
hardly satisfy an unbeliever with its improbable account of the cure 
of Dorothy Kerin and its many unconvincing instances. 


THE GIFT OF IMMORTALITY. By Charles Lewis Slattery, 

D.D. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co. $1.00 net. 

This volume represents the fourth of the series of Raymond 
F. West Memorial Lectures, at the Leland Stanford Junior Uni- 
versity. They were delivered last fall by the Rector of Grace 
Church, New York City. 

Mr. Slattery tells us that there are three roads which men may 
travel in their search for the truth of immortality. The first is 
the road of argument, which he refuses to follow, because he 
falsely thinks “ that we cannot prove immortality in any scientific 
or mathematical fashion, but merely reason out its exceeding proba- 
bility.” The second is the road of imagination traveled by the 
poets, among whom he specially mentions St. John, St. Bernard, 
Dante and Newman. The third is the road of practical experience 
which he purposes to travel. To his mind the supreme question is, 
what effect does a conviction of immortality have upon this life 
which we are now living? He assumes the life beyond death, puts 
it to a practical test, proves that it has a beneficial effect upon us, 
and then declares we have a practical reason for trusting the 
hypothesis to be true. 

The book is well written, contains some suggestive thoughts, 
but it will avail nothing to the man in the street who denies the. 
existence of the world to come. 


THE INSULTED AND INJURED. By Fyodor Dostoevsky. 
From the Russian by Constance Garnett. New York: The 
Macmillan Co. $1.50. 

Maurice Baring, in his Outline of Russian Literature, truly as- 
serts that Dostoevsky holds the foremost place in Russian literature, 
and is in fact one of the greatest writers the world has ever pro- 
duced. He is great “ because of the divine message he gives, not 
didactically, not by sermons, but by the goodness that emanates like 
a precious balm, from the character he creates.” 

The hero of the present story is the novelist himself, ever 
working as a literary hack for money to keep body and soul to- 
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gether, and coming in contact, both in prison and out of it, with 
the lowest type of criminals. His imprisonment in Siberia gave 
him the power to depict the abnormal characters in whom he 
always delights, In this gloomy volume we have sketches of the 
cynical sensualist, Prince Valkovsky; his degenerate son, Alyosha; 
the epileptic Elena, and her insane grandfather, types which recur 
time and time again in everyone of his novels. 


THE WAY OF ALL FLESH. By Samuel Butler. New York: 

E. P. Dutton & Co. $1.50 net. 

It seems to be quite the proper thing to-day to extol the works 
of Samuel Butler. Arnold Bennett calls this present novel “ one of 
the great novels of the world;” G. Bernard Shaw is indignant 
because it made so little impression upon the English public; Pro- 
fessor Phelps of Yale says that “ the style is so closely packed with 
thought that it produces constant intellectual delight.” We found 
the book a rather stupid attack upon Christianity, which the author 
identifies with dishonest, unbelieving, sordid and worldly Anglican 
ministers. His hero-is an insufferable cad, who while in the 
ministry a few months is sent to jail for immorality. On his dis- 
charge, he marries forthwith an immoral woman, who was once 
a servant in his father’s house. She does not deign to tell him 
that she had been married before, and that she had not gone through 
the formality of a divorce. Luckily the first husband reappears 
after the woman has become a chronic drunkard, and our hero is 
free again. Of course the only possible way this Cambridge scholar 
can earn a livelihood is by running a second-hand clothing store. 
He had learned tailoring while in prison! 

We can imagine Butler with his tongue in his cheek all the 
while he was penning this disgusting story. How anyone could 
find intellectual delight in it is beyond us. The book is full of 
flippant denials of everything a Christian holds dear, but there ~ 
is not the slightest evidence of the author’s grasp of any of the 
problems he so glibly comments upon. Butler like Shaw delights in 
shocking his readers. College men are incompetents; niinisters are 
criminally dishonest; tenement-house rationalists are supremely 
clever philosophers; parents are unfit to rear children properly; 
money is the only real god that men worship; instinct is the one 
ultimate court of appeal; few men care two straws about truth; 
a perfect grasp of the Bible means infidelity—these are a few of the 
“ shockers ” Butler utters for the edification of the unthinking. 
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STAMBOUL NIGHTS. By H. G. Dwight. New York: Double- 
day, Page & Co. $1.25 net. 

Mr. Dwight has given us an unusual collection of tales re- 
printed from the pages of several of our better periodicals; and 
he possesses an imusual gift of story-telling. Especially striking is 
the sure touch with which he uses the commanly uncertain tool of 
reticence; for over and over again we are stirred at silences that 
make us feel provoked, but not contemptuous—the sign that a story 
has been artistically told. -Vividly some scene rises out of these 
pages like a fire-lit group out of the enveloping night, and then as 
rapidly fades away again into the impenetrable shadow. And we 
remain anxious for further knowledge. But it is a far country 
and a little-known people to which we have been introduced, and 
quite properly the story-teller leaves us engulfed in the impatient 
sense of dissatisfaction which is the ordinary fate of a Western 
audience listening to an Oriental. Mr. Dwight writes with what 
seems to be true local color, so far as the untraveled critic is at 
liberty to judge; and, undeniably, with a swing such as will endear 
him to the lovers of action. 


NAN OF MUSIC MOUNTAIN. By. Frank H. Spearman. New 

York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.35 net. 

A tale of wild adventure, blended with a thrilling love story, 
stirring enough to satisfy the taste of the small boy and romantic 
enough for the most exacting maiden-aunt, Nan of Music Mountain 
possesses this attraction too, that it is open and clean. Once or 
twice there is a sentence or a paragraph that might easily have been 
excluded in the interest of the very sensitive reader, but on the 
whole the pages are as innocent as they are rollicking and daredevil, 
and hence provide welcome food for that large class who ‘like their 
diet highly seasoned, but insist that it shall be irreproachably pure. 


- INSTINCT AND HEALTH. By Woods Hutchinson, A.M., M.D. 


New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.20 net. 

Though Dr. Hutchinson’s love of paradox was not quite as 
completely developed in his earlier writings as at present, it was 
unmistakably active there; and the book before us gives recurrent 
instances of his great fondness for exploding “ popular fallacies.” 
Then also there is here much instruction on the elementary prin- 
ciples that must be kept in mind by anyone desirous of livinga sane 
life. Not the least advantage of the book is its insistence upon the 
necessity of getting rid of the valetudinarian viewpoint, if we 
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would be really healthy. Good health is one of the things that 
ordinarily should be thought of only in a general way. Following 
the path of attention to the common needs and the common laws 
is the surest security for soundness of body and of mind. Air, 
sunshine, water, sleep, simple, nutritive food are the means upon 
which reliance should be placed, rather than upon medicines or food 
novelties or startling idiosyncrasies of diet. This is wise counsel, 
and our author has done good by constantly insisting upon it. 


ON THE OLD CAMPING GROUND. By Mary E. Mannix. New 
. York: Benziger Brothers. 85 cents. 

The little Indian maid who rebelled at the kindly care of the 
Mission sisters and ran away to the Chicago fair with the assistance 
of a busybody, self-appointed social investigator, found to her dis- 
appointment that the great world was an unpleasant place to live in, 
and that friends as unselfish as the good Sisters were hard enough 
to find. When she was able to get back again to the Sisters, she 
was a happy and a converted child. Her own story of her expe- 
riences is the continuation of previous tales of the Indians of Cupa, 
already well and favorably known among Catholic boys and girls. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND PARENTHOOD. By H. Addington Bruce. 

New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.25 net. 

In a book intended primarily for parents, Mr. Bruce imparts 
instruction that will prove useful to many of them, not so much by 
way of providing definite rules and methods, as by imparting a 
sense of certain principles that must be borne in mind when one 
is attempting to guide the development of children. The book is an 
attempt to restate in popular form the chief findings of psychology 
that bear upon the upbringing of children. Of course it makes no 
mention of religion. A fair-sized volume is constructed by dint of 
spreading the science pretty thin; and many illustrative cases, most 
of them interesting enough, are presented. The reader can get 
useful hints from these pages, if he has the discretion to make 
proper application of the principles affirmed. 


FEMINISM: ITS FALLACIES AND FOLLIES. By Mr. and 
Mrs. John Martin. New York: Dodd, Mead & Co. $1.50 net. 
This volume is a strong indictment of revolutionary feminism 

from both the man’s and the woman’s point of view. They both 

attack the Woman’s Movement on account of its promotion of race 
suicide, its destruction of the family, its insistence on economic in- 
dependence, and its “ useless and illusory” suffrage propaganda. 
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good time the Franciscan Fathers have issued for the year 
1917 St. Anthony's Almanac, to which we have had the pleasure 
of calling the attention of our readers for some years back. Be- 
sides being a daily calendar, St. Anthony's Almanac contains a list 
of all the feasts of the Church, the indulgences which may be gained 
for every month, and many interesting stories and articles. 

The price of the Almanac is twenty-five cerits, and it may be 
obtained from St. Joseph’s College, Callicoon, New York. 


FOREIGN PUBLICATIONS. 


L’Homme-Dieu, by Monsignor Besson. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 3 frs.) 
This is the thirteenth edition of the conferences on the Incarnation delivered 
in the Cathedral of Besancon some fifty years ago by Monsignor Besson, Bishop 
of Nimes. They discuss the true idea of the Incarnation, the authenticity of 
the Gospels, the teachings, miracles and prophecies of Christ, His birth, death 
and resurrection. 

La Guerre en Artois, by Monsignor Lobbedey. (Paris: Pierre Téqui. 
3frs. 50.) Monsignor Lobbedey, Bishop of Arras, has written an excellent 
account of the present war in Artois. Hundreds of eyewitnesses and combatants 
tell the story of the two bombardments of Arras, the courage of the lay and 
clerical soldiers, the work in the hospitals, the diocesan clergy who died fighting 
for France, etc. 

The late numbers of Pages Actuelles sent us by Bloud and Gay of Paris 
treat of the English Inquiry Concerning the Conduct of the Germany Army in 
France and Belgium, by Henri Davignon; The Massacres in Armenia, by the 
Abbé Griselle; The Impressions of an Eyewitness in Alsace and Champagne, 
by Fernand de Brinon; Private and Public Ways of Combating the Evils of 
War, by Henri Joly; The French Press and the War and France Above All, 
by Raoul Narsy. \ 

G. Beauchesne et Cie of Paris are also publishing a series of brochures 
on the war, entitled Avec les Diables Bleus. The first two deal with the cam- 
paign in Artois and the siege of Verdun. 

St. Thomas d’Aquin et la Guerre, by Abbé Thomas Pegues, O.P. (Paris: 
Pierre Téqui.) The Abbé Pegues is well known.in France for his excellent 
commentary of the Summa of St. Thomas, ten volumes of which have already 
appeared. The present treatise sets forth in clear and accurate language the 
teaching of St. Thomas on the morality of war. 

Le Chef Catholique et Frangais (2frs. 25); Le Prétre, Aumonier, Brancar- 
dier, Infirmier, by Dom Hébrard, O.S.B. (Paris: G. Beauchesne et Cie. 2frs. 
50.) The Abbé Hébrard has written two small treatises on the duties and respon- 
sibilities of the French priests and army officers who are fighting at present in the 
Great War. They treat of prayer, sacrifice, Communion, Mass, the interior life, 
eternal life, the love of country, and the love of God. 

Nos Alliés du Ciel, by Abbé Stéphen Coubé. (Paris: P. Lethielleux. 
3frs.) In warm language this volume of twelve conferences calls upon France 
to remember her celestial Allies as a source of confidence and encouragement. 
The author shows in each delectable talk how his mother-country has shared 
through all the centuries the special protection of Our Lady, of St. Michael, 
the Guardian Angel of France, of St. Genevieve, the Patroness of Paris, of 
saintly Louis, of Jeanne d’Arc and many others. 














Recent Events. 


The Editor of THE CATHOLIC WoRxD wishes to state that none 
of the contributed articles or departments, signed or unsigned, of 
the magazine, with the exception of “ With Our Readers,” voices 
the editorial opinion of the magazine. And no article or department 
voices officially the opinion of the Paulist Community. 


The part taken by the French Parliament 

France. since the war began has had various aspects. 

The spirit of the Third Republic, so far as it 

is reflected in its representatives, is one of extreme jealousy of the 
Executive, with a strong desire to keep everything in its own hands. 
But on the outbreak of the war the Caillaux murder and its at- 
tendant scandals had so discredited the existent Chamber and Senate 
that they had the good sense not to assert themselves, and were 
willing to leave the direction of affairs in the hands of the President 
and his Ministers. This went on for a long time, but at last the 
Senate and the Chamber of Deputies began:to assert their hereto- 
fore existing functions of control. A number of blunders that had 
been made, especially by M. Millerand as Minister of War, gave 
them an opportunity. A demand was made for a secret session 
of Parliament in order that it might take full control even of the 
details of the campaign. This demand was resisted by M. Viviani 
as likely to make things appear both to the country and the enemy 
as much worse than they really were. The agitation, however, still 
went on, until M. Viviani’s successor as premier, M. Briand, ac- 
cepted the proposal on condition that the session should be brief, 
and should be limited to an exchange of explanations. The direct 
and surface cause was the battle of Verdun. The rapid advance 
of the attack in its first week, during which the Germans took more 
ground by far than they have gained in three times as many months, 
was covertly attributed to want of foresight and preparation on the 
part either of the Government or of the high military command. 
The Chamber was desirous of being fully informed on this point. 
In yielding to this desire, M. Briand not only consented to give 
explanations about this particular case, but to give precise informa- 
tion as to the condition of French effectives, and the material and 
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defensive organization in general, and even upon the whole of its 
general policy. In return M. Briand asked for either the full co- 
Operation of the Chambers, or for a clear demand that his Govern- 
ment should make way for another. 

The discussion which took place in the secret sessions must 
have been very full and complete, for a whole week was devoted 
to it. The British secret session only lasted two days. The fruit 
of the sessions was embodied in six resolutions, one of which ex- 
pressed confidence in the Government, and in its exercise of author- 
ity over all the organs of national defence. While strictly refrain- 
ing from intervention in the conception, direction, or execution of 
military operations, the Chamber’s resolutions declared that it meant 
to see to it that the preparation of weapons, both military and 
industrial, should be pushed forward in a way corresponding to the 
heroism of the soldiers of the Republic. The right was reserved 
to demand further secret sessions if necessary, and a direct delega- 
tion was appointed to exercise effective control, even on the spot, 
of all the services intrusted with meeting the requirements of the 
army. These resolutions, although they do not seem to show 
absolute and unlimited confidence, were accepted by the Govern- 
ment and by the Chamber, the vote against acceptance numbering 
only eight with four hundred and forty-four in favor. 

The Allies being all agreed upon a united prosecution of the 
war until it results in a decisive victory, have been taking thought 
for the measures which must be taken in order to reap the legitimate 
fruits of that victory, and to prevent the resumption by Germany 
of that commercial domination which she had been on the point of 
attaining in the markets of the world. At the invitation of the 
French Government a Conference of the Allied Powers has been 
held at Paris. These delegates met as representatives of their 
respective Governments, but had power to do no more than make 
representations of what they, after mature consideration, thought 
desirable. Practical effect to their recommendations depends upon 
the legislative action of each of the States represented. It was 
no slight feat for the delegates of so many nations, each with 
interests and economic doctrines of its own, to reach a compre- 
hensive agreement, not merely upon thé financial and economic 
measures to be taken against Germany during the struggle 
and during the period of reconstruction to follow it, but 
also upon the main lines of their economic policy on these 
subjects when the war is over. It is the German economic offensive 
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that has rendered it necessary for the Allies to form an equally 
close defensive alliance in the economic sphere. The scheme 
formed at Paris is so elaborate that it is impossible to do more than 
to refer to a few of the measures proposed. For the period during 
‘the war part of these proposals have already been enforced, but 
greater stringency is advocated in regard to the prohibition of 
trade. The Conference recommends that during this period the 
laws and regulations in the Allied countries which forbid trade with 
the enemy should be strictly codrdinated, and that an absolute em- 
bargo should be put on the importation of goods coming from enemy 
countries. For the reconstruction period, the enemy powers should 
be refused “ most-favored-nation” treatment for a number of 
years not specified. Protective measures should be taken against 
dumping and to prevent enemy subjects in Allied countries 
from engaging in industries which concern national defence or 
economic independence. For the period after the peace the Allied 
countries should take measures to make themselves independent of 
enemy States in the raw materials and manufactured articles which 
are essential for the normal development of their economic activities. 
One of the noteworthy features of the Conference was that 
among Great Britain’s representatives was the Prime Minister of 
Australia, Mr. Hughes, and Sir George Foster, the Canadian Minis- 
ter of Trade and Commerce. This may be taken as a presage of the 
closer union of the British Empire which, as Mr. Asquith says, must 
be one of the results of the war. While the Conference cannot be 
without considerable influence, full results depend upon the action of 
the States concerned, especially upon Great Britain. The recom- 
mendations go counter to what is almost the religion of the Liberal 
party. Any infraction of its tenets will, it is to be expected, meet 
with decided opposition. In fact, Lord Bryce and other men of 
equal note and influence have already entered a protest. 
The great naval battle off the coast of Jut- 
Germany. land has been the occasion of unlimited jubi- 
lation in Germany. England’s arrogant pre- 
sumption, it is asserted, has been rent. The great success of the 
German High Sea Fleet has made the German heart everywhere 
beat with vivid enthusiasm. No longer does Britannia rule the 
waves. The deathblow has been dealt to the Anglo-Sdxon idea 
that Great Britain is the mistress of the seas. The Kaiser declares 


that the first great hammer blow has been struck, and the nimbus 
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of the British world supremacy has disappeared. A new chapter in 
the history of the world has been opened. Berlin and other cities 
have been be-flagged; holidays have been granted to the school chil- 
dren to celebrate the event. Yet strange to say the blockade of Ger- 
many continues as stringent as ever. No ship that rides the waves 
can get either in or out of a German port to cross the Atlantic. The 
jubilation over the submarine which has reached this country shows 
how grateful are the Germans for the discovery of even a small 
outlet. Hundreds of thousands of British soldiers with supplies 
and munitions cross and re-cross the English Channel without the 
smallest fear of molestation from the German High Sea Fleet. 
The truth is that military reasons dominate not only all that is done 
in Germany, but all that is said. “For military reasons we re- 
frained till now from making public the loss of the vessels Liitzow 
and Rostock.” This is the statement made by the German Admir- 
alty more than a week after it had given out what it declared to be 
a complete list of all the losses sustained in the Jutland battle. “In 
consideration of the impression that might be created abroad, it has 
up till now been inadvisable to speak about the difficult situation 
caused by superior force. Never in the history of the world has a 
people suffered such privations in war as our people have done.” 
This is the declaration of the former Minister of Finance, Dr. 
Helfferich, now the Minister of the Interior, about the effects of 
the blockade maintained by Great Britain, a statement which shows 
that military reasons govern his own department as well. It is the 
part, therefore, of a prudent man before giving credit to German 
statements to reflect whether or no there are military reasons 
to be taken into account. 

The British account of the battle differs widely from that of 
the German. The Admiralty’s first report was decidedly pessi- 
mistic. Later reports tended to make it less so. The results 
have given considerable satisfaction, seeing that the ring 
of steel is as strong as ever, and British control of the 
seas no less firm. Full and complete, however, the satisfaction 
is not, nor will it be, for Great Britain looks to a decisive defeat of 
the German High Sea Fleet. As the Battle of Jutland did 
not effect this, the British are almost willing to look upon it as a 
defeat, and some think that the Germans may be pardoned for 
celebrating their escape as a victory. For, as Mr. Balfour says, 
the German headquarters know perfectly well that their fleet is in 
no position to meet the British fleet on even terms. 
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Evidence accumulates of growing division of opinion on vari- 
ous points with regard to the method of carrying on the war and 
upon the principles upon which peace is to be made.. The. Chan- 
cellor of the Empire is looked upon by the Conservatives as 
wanting in due energy, as being unwilling to make full use of 
the sole means left to Germany of crippling Great Britain— 
the submarine. He is severely criticized also for giving heed 
to this country. The political censorship has given ground 
for many complaints, although it is frankly admitted that 
there are many things which it is necessary to keep from the knowl- 
edge of the public. The censorship of the press is so severe that 
feeling has found vent in pamphlets, some of which have grievously 
vexed the Chancellor. One of these is entitled: “ The German 
Empire on the way to become an Episode in History: a Study of 
Bethmann Policy sketched out and outlined by Julius Alter Very. 
Confidential. Printed as a Manuscript.” In a speech before the 
Reichstag, the Chancellor defended himself against the attacks of 
those whom he called the pirates of public opinion. “ Libels and 
calumnies at home are loathsome, but I accept the battle and will 
fight it through with all the means at my disposal.” The more 
moderate policy of the Chancellor seems to have enraged the Prus- 
sian Junkers, of whom the Conservative parties are largely made 
up. His supporters are found chiefly among the Centre and the 
Social Democrats. 

Germany has been beforehand with the Allies in the discussion 
of the commercial problems which will arise after the war. At a 
time when her prospects were much brighter than they are at pres- 
ent, when the road from Berlin to Bagdad or even the Persian Gulf 
seemed to be open, a well-known writer named Naumann published 
a book called Central Europe, which was at first received in Ger- 
many as a new commercial gospel. Central Europe, consisting of 
the German Empire and Austria-Hungary, were to become one 
economic whole, with the Balkan States and the Turkish Empire 
as appendages. The trade and commercial arrangements within 
these borders were to be so beneficial that the other smaller States 
would feel themselves penalized by being left out, and would seek 
admission into the fold. Hence would arise a new commercial 
world, of which Germany would be the centre, at once the support 
and the reaper of its gains. So great would become her strength 
that not only her political but her economical domination would be 
secure. She would herself become a self-contained, self-supporting 
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community, able to live on its own resources, to defy the rest of 
the world, and be free from any necessity to enter into com- 
mercial relations with it. This great political and economical sys- 
tem, stretching from the North Sea and the Baltic into Asia, would 
be released from the awkward facts of sea power and freed from 
dependence on sea trade.“ Fuller discussion, however, and perhaps 
the Russian successes in Armenia, have led to grave doubts being 
cast upon the possibility of realizing this scheme. The leaders 
of industry, finance, trade and shipping have ‘refused to accept the 
belief that Central Europe can be made independent of the rest of 
the world, and have, on the contrary, declared that on no account 
must Germany turn her eyes from the sea. The inability to do 
without world markets is now recognized, and indeed it is said that 
this is the real reason why Germany yielded to the demands of this 
country, as.the preservation of peace with the United States is all 
important. 


The success which at first Austria met with 

Italy. brought to a head the smoldering discon- 

tent which had for some time existed with 

the Cabinet of Signor Salandra. The war was the result of the 
burning desire of the people of Italy to relieve all their compatriots 
from foreign domination. Various sections of the Chambers were 
as much in favor of yielding to this desire, as Salandra’s own 
party, which was but a small one, yet he had always refused rep- 
resentation in the Cabinet to these sections. When reverses took 
place, Signor Salandra’s request for a vote of confidence was re- 
fused. He, thereupon, at once resigned. The new Cabinet has 
for its head the father of the House of Deputies, Signor Boselli. 
It has been formed upon a wider, in fact upon a national, basis, 
similar to that which has been adopted in France and Great Britain, 
with the object of ,<arrying on the war with greater energy. Liberal 
Conservatives, Liberal Democrats, Radicals, Reformists, Socialists 
and a Republican make up its members. As a clear manifestation 
of national unity, for the first time a member of what is called 
the Catholic party has been included. Signor Meda, the new Min- 
ister of Finance, although he cannot be regarded as an official repre- 
sentative of the Catholic party, for there is no such party strictly 
so-called, has yet acted with a few other members as a recognized 
defender of Church interests. Neither he nor his friends were 
in favor of entering into the war, but, as good Italians, they loyally 
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supported the Government when once Italy’s decision was taken. 
The only party which has no representative in Signor Boselli’s 
Cabinet are the Official Socialists. Baron Sonnino retains office as 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. 


The Allied Powers have had to take drastic 

Greece. action in defence of their position in Greece. 

Invited as they were by M. Venezelos when 

Prime Minister, their presence has not been at all pleasing to the 
King, his army officers and a self-coristituted dominant oligarchy, 
who, against the interests of their own country, are in sympathy 
with the Teutonic powers Although bound by treaty to pro- 
tect Serbia in case of its being attacked by Bulgaria, King Con-— 
stantine failed when Bulgaria took sides with Germany. It was 
said at the time that there was a secret understanding between the 
King of Greece and the King of Bulgaria for mutual aid and codper- 
ation. When a few weeks ago Greece yielded up the possession of 
a fort or two on her eastern frontier to Bulgaria without a struggle, 
thereby endangering the position of the Allies, the latter felt it 
necessary to guard against Greek treachery. It must be remem- 
bered that King Constantine is in the strictest sense a constitutional 
monarch, to whom by the Constitution all initiative is denied, that 
this Constitution was in its inception guaranteed by the three 
Powers, Russia, France and Great Britain, when they had freed 
Greece from Turkish rule, that the King’s father owed his throne 
to the same powers, and that the bulk of the people of Greece are 
supporters of M. Venezelos, who is in favor of the Allies. The King 
having acted in a way that exceeded the powers conferred upon 
him, the guarantors of his throne felt justified in protecting both 
themselves and the Constitution from a would-be usurper. They 
accordingly demanded the complete demobilization of the Greek 
army; the substitution of a new Cabinet pledged to an appeal 
to the voters of the country, the dissolution of the present Chamber 
which had been elected under abnormal conditions, fresh elections 
as soon as the electoral body has been restored, and the dismissal 
of certain police officials who have been under foreign influence. 
The King, of course, could do nothing else but accept these de- 
mands, as Greece is in the hollow of the hands of the Allied sea 
power, who, by enforcing a blockade, could bring everything to a 
standstill. A new ministry was at once formed, under M. Zaimis, 
whose acceptance of office is looked upon as a guarantee that all 
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constitutional rights will be allowed to assert themselves unhindered. 
The Chamber has been dissolved, and new elections are to be held 
during the present month. The blockade was at once relaxed. 
The Allies took pains to make it clear that they were acting as 
guardians of the liberties of the Greek people, and general satis- 
faction is on the whole felt at the solution that has been reached. 


The losses which Turkey has so far sus- 
Turkey. tained have been enormous. Although 
the British failed at the Dardanelles and 
suffered the loss of some ten thousand men at Kut-el-Amara, 
yet they still hold posts some two hundred miles distant from 
the border of the Turkish Empire. Fear is no longer felt of an 
invasion of Egypt, and the attempt to stir up revolt in Darfur 
has been frustrated. The great successes, however, have been 
achieved by the Russians. Erzeroum and Trebizond are still in their 
possession, in spite of determined efforts by the Turks to recover 
the last-named place. The latest reports are to the effect that the 
Russians are again marching onward, and that they have taken 
Baiburt, sixty-five miles northwest of Erzeroum. This indicates 
the rapid advance toward the Turkish capital, while it places in their 
hands a very itnportant stragetic point, the last barrier to further 
progress. A further blow to Turkey’s power is the revolt of the 
Grand Sherif of Mecca supported by the Arab tribes of West and 
Central Arabia. They have declared their independence of the 
Ottoman rule from which they have suffered so long. Mecca and 
Jeddah have been seized and Medina is being besieged. In the 
desperate straits to which Turkey is now reduced this revolt may 
prove to be the deathblow. The Turks have indeed great forces 
massed in Palestine, but they are so beset with enemies on all sides 
that they can scarcely spare any to deal with this new threat. The 
revolt is the outcome of the Pan-Arab movement, the aim of which 
has been the ejection of the Turk from the Arabian peninsula, and 
the forming of a great confederation of the Arab tribes. From 
the moment that Turkey’s Sultan became the vassal of Germany 
and the Kaiser the Protector of Islam the fierce Arabs of the Hejas 
determined no longer to be subject to such an alien bondage. To 
them German control of Constantinople meant German control of 
the holy cities. The Sultan, by accepting it, lost the right to be any 
longer the Trustee of Islam. 
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The long-drawn-out trench warfare seems 

Progress of the War. to be nearing its end. Verdun is still the 
only place at which the offensive is still in 

the hands of the Germans. Here they have made some progress, 
but it has now become a matter of still less importance than it ever 
was whether they reach the fortress or not. A powerful attack 
made upon the Ypres salient led to the anticipation that a third 
attempt to reach Calais was contemplated. Here, as during the 
second Battle of Ypres, the Canadians bore the brunt of the attack, 
and sustained severe losses. Pushed back at first by an overwhelm- 
ing artillery attack which destroyed everything, they have since re- 
gained most of the lost ground, and have the glory for the second 
time of having saved the situation. The main event, of course, has 
been the offensive of the British and French on the river Somme. 
The way was prepared by the fire of the great guns, with which at 
last the Allies are now supplied, and by means of which they are able 
to destroy both the men and trenches of the enemy and to save their 
own men. Considerable progress has been made, something like 
sixty-two square miles of French soil having been rescued from the 
enemy’s grasp. The Allies well know that the formidable German 
line cannot be crushed by a single blow. Long-sustained and costly 
pressure is anticipated, for which every preparation is being made. 
French and British success, however, pales in comparison with 

that which has attended upon Russian efforts. More than fifteen 
thousand square miles has been regained, and prisoners, two hun- 
dred thousand in number, have been taken, to say nothing of guns 
and stores. Two-thirds of Bukowina has been occupied, including 
Czernowitz and Kolumea. So overwhelming has been the victory 
as to render probable the reports that Austria is suing for peace. 
Kovel, however, is still offering a stout resistance. For a fortnight 
things looked dark for Italy. The Austrian offensive came within 
five miles of the Veneto plain. Then the Russian attack forced 
Austria to withdraw part of her forces, and Italy forthwith resumed 
the offensive, and has since been driving back the invader. On 
this front, also, the attempt of the Central Powers has ended in 
failure. The numerous War Councils which the Allies have been 
holding have resulted in harmonious action, so that the Central 
Powers have to meet the attacks of their enemies at the same time 
on every side. Only one of the armies of the Allies is quiescent— 
that at Saloniki. 

































With Our Readers. 


E regret very much the necessity to take exception to a state- 

ment made by our esteemed friend, the editor of The Month, 
Father J. Keating, S.J. The statement was made by Father 
Keating in the April, 1916, issue of The Dublin Review, in an 
article, entitled Civil Liberty in Peace and in War. Father Keating 
in speaking of Rousseau’s theory of the State: how “ it flatters human 
pride; for it makes man ultimately antonomous in the political sphere ; 
it lends itself easily to measures of revolt, for nothing more serious 
than human authority stands between the rebel and his desire;” 
adds: “It has even cdlored the political speculations of not a few 
Catholics. The following declaration by the late Father Hecker, for 
instance, seems to need some qualification to save it from Rousseauism: 


‘All political authority in individuals is justly said to be 
derived, under God, from the consent of the collective people 
who are governed. The people, under God, associated in a 
body politic are the source of the sovereign political power 
in the civil State.’ ” 

cs Xk * * 


E take emphatic exception to the coupling of Father Hecker’s 

name with that of Rousseau. Father Keating says in a footnote: 
“Father Hecker probably means ‘under God’ to save the orthodox 
Catholic doctrine.” Had he said “undoubtedly” instead of “ prob- 
ably,” he would barely have satisfied the demands of both charity and 
truth. 

The quotafion is taken from Father Hecker’s The Church and the 
Age, page 81, and is not, in the original, as it is printed in The Dublin, 
a complete paragraph, but only a part of a sentence. The entire 
sentence, as written by Father Hecker, is as follows: 


God has created all men equal in regard to these rights, 
and therefore no one man has the natural right to govern 
another man; and all political authority in individuals is justly 
said to be derived, under God, from the consent of the collec- 
tive people who are governed. The people, under God, asso- 
ciated in a body politic, are the source of the sovereign political 
power in the civil State. 


Father Hecker’s meaning in the context is very plain: the right 
to rule comes first direct from God, the people may determine who is 
to exercise that right. Indeed the entire work by Father Hecker, The 
Church and the Age, is a zealous vindication of Catholic principle, 
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and a declaration that only those principles have saved and can save 
modern society. To cast upon it the suspicion of Rousseauism is to 
do it the grossest injustice, for it is as far removed from Rousseau 
as Rousseau was from the Catholic Church. 


* * * * 


ATHER HECKER, in speaking of the same Declaration of Inde- 
pendence, wrote in THE CatuHotic Wortp, March, 1873: 


In this most momentous crisis, amid the very birthpangs 
of our infant republic, the people of the United States solemnly 
declared that the origin of all right, all law, all political organ- 
ization, all government, and specifically of those which con- 
stitute the United States a separate political people, is to be 
found in the ler eterna, the law of God; that is to say, it is 
in religion. For what is religion? According to Cicero’s def- 
inition, it is a bond which binds men to God and to each other. 
This is the very meaning of the word, which comes from 
ligare, to bind, whence we have the terms ligament, ligature 
and obligation. Human right is, therefore, something con- 
ferred by God. The right to govern must come from God, for, 
we are created equal, and therefore without any natural right 
of one over another to give him law. The rights of the gov- 
erned come from God, and are therefore inviolable; but liberty 
is the unhindered possession and exercise of the rights con- 
ferred by God, under the protection of lawful government ; 
and liberty of conscience is freedom to obey the law of the 
Creator, and to enjoy the blessings which He has imparted 
to the creature by that law. 


“ There is a vast chasm between this teaching ”—to use the words 
of Father Lewis Watt, S.J., writing in defence of Suarez in Studies, 
June, 1916—“ and the theories of modern defenders of the Social Con- 
tract who base political authority solely on consent. Political power is 


- unhesitatingly proclaimed to be of divine ordination, and to rest firmly 


on Eternal Law.” 
* x * * 


GAIN Father Hecker wrote in The Church and the Age, page 
124: “ And of every form of Government, whether monarchical or 
democratic, legitimately established, among the Gentile nations of the 
past, or by Non-Catholic peoples of the present, she, the Church, ac- 
knowledges and maintains the divine right.” 

Throughout the same volume Father Hecker preaches fidelity to 
the State. He repeatedly says that rightful civil authority is founded 
upon divine right. “The Catholic Church tends to make the people 
loyal to the reasonable authority of the State, and her influence 
strengthens them in the virtues necessary for the public welfare” 


(page 106). 
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The words employed by Father Lewis Watt, S.J., in his article 
already quoted, may be employed in explaining Father Hecker’s teach- 
me ds a Suarez fully realizes the necessity for stability in political 
affairs, and the disintegrating doctrines of Rousseau find no countenance 
in his teaching. If on the one side the people has its rights, even 
against its legitimate governors, on the other it has duties of obedience 
to all their lawful behests; while the Sovereign (1. e., the Public Person, 
whether individual or corporate group, charged with supreme political 
authority), whose whole raison d’étre is the Common Good, must be 
ever mindful, in legislation, of the interests of the people. So long as 
he fulfills his part, he is secure against any just resistance by those 
under his authority.” 

As for maintaining any theory that would ultimately make man 
autonomous in the political sphere, Father Hecker wrote: 

“Our American institutions in the first place we owe to God, 
Who made us what we are, and in the second place to the Catholic 
Church which ever maintained the natural order, man’s ability in 
that order and his free will” (page 146). 

And the whole of Rousseauism is uncompromisingly swept aside 
by such a sentence as the following: “ There can be no compromise 
with the false principles of atheists in religion, revolutionists in the 
State, and anarchists in society ” (page 160). 


* * cd * * 


‘THE Church and the Age is not only a defence of the thesis that 

a republican form of government is not opposed to the Catholic 
Faith or vice versa; but also a protest and a vigorous one against State 
absolutism. In his Dublin article, Father Keating insists upon the prin- 
ciples of Christianity as a bulwark against absolutism in the State. 
Father Keating repeats the phrase of Father Hecker that Catholics 
should not shirk social service; that they should use their influence 
to further the spread of Christian ideas “ in the approaching readjust- 
ment of our national life.” “ It is now,” he adds, “ that Christianity by 
the aid of her devoted children has a chance of recovering her own.” 
Father Hecker, in The Church and the Age, wrote: “ The real question 
is whether modern society will follow the principles of eternal justice 
and right and reject false teachers; whether it will legislate in ac- 
cordance with the rules of right reason and the divine truths of Chris- 
tianity, and turn its back upon revolution, anarchy and atheism; 
whether it will act in harmony with God’s Church in upholding modern 
civilization and in spreading God’s kingdom upon earth, or return to 
paganism, barbarism and savagery” (page 132). 
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HE address recently delivered by the Rev. J. H. Shakespeare as 

President of the Free Church Council at its recent meeting at 
Bradford, England, deserves, for many reasons, the serious considera- 
tion of all who are interested in the various movements towards re- 
ligious unity which are a charactertistic of the present time. It may 
not be of direct or immediate interest to Catholics, for it does not 
show any inclination to accept any other distinctively Catholic princi- 
ple, but it shows that this particular Catholic principle is making its 
power felt among a class which has been almost entirely unaffected 
by those movements towards the Church which began at Oxford. 


* * * ok 


T may, however, be considered of great importance that the desire 

for unity should become urgent and earnest among that portion of 
the English people that has adopted Non-Conformist principles. The 
Oxford Movement has had very little effect upon a class which is 
called the lower middle. It has been said that those alone who belong 
to it have fully adopted and made their own the principles of 
Protestantism—that the upper classes, so-called, consisting of the no- 
bility and gentry, and the lower classes, consisting of the peasantry, 
who are more or less dependents upon the former, have never been 
more than nominal adherents of any religious system whatever. Their 
religion has, broadly speaking, been the State religion. It is in the 
ranks of the Non-Conformists that the most sincere religious life and 
deep convictions are to be found, so far as these are possible to 
Protestants. When it is added that it is this class that forms the back- 
bone of England, the-importance of any defection from Protestant 
principles within its ranks, and any approximation towards those of 
Catholics, will be apparent. 


* * * * 


R. SHAKESPEARE speaks with high authority—he is no critical 
sorehead; on the contrary, he done so much good work for his 

own Church that he is looked upon as an ecclesiastical statesman. He 
has been Secretary of the Baptist union for many years, and is the 
editor of the Baptist official paper. He achieved a remarkable success 
in raising an immense sustentation fund for the relief of the poorer Bap- 
tist churches. It is interesting to note that at a recent dinner given in 
honor of the great English poets, Mr. Shakespeare was present as 
the representative of the poet whose tercentenary is now being cele- 
brated. He was elected President for the past year of the Free 
Church Council which is a union formed years ago for common action 
of the orthodox Protestants—Wesleyans, Methodists, Congrega- 
tionalists, Presbyterians, Baptists and Quakers. This post is filled 
only by men of recognized eminence. Though president of this union 
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of various Churches he is a devoted Baptist. “No one could ever 
regard me as an indifferent Baptist.. I plan and toil night and day 
for my own denomination.” Hence statements made by him as to 
the present position of Non-Conformity may be accepted with con- 
fidence. 

* * K * 

R. SHAKESPEARE says that it is certain that things are not 

going well with any one of the Free Churches. It is not money 
that is wanting. If a remedy could be found in money, it would be 
provided at once. What is wanting is numbers. “For years there 
has been a continuous decline in members and Sunday-school scholars, 
and unless it can be stayed the Free Churches are bleeding to death.” 
It is not mentioned by Mr. Shakespeare, but it has been asserted in 
the Baptist organ, that if ten per cent of the Sunday-school scholars 
were to join the Church its membership, which has been so long 
declining, would be maintained, but even that small percentage does not 
join. Mr. Shakespeare goes on to say that “ denominationalism is a 
decaying idea. It makes less and less appeal to the very people upon 
whom its success depends.” A Baptist does not care any more for 
his own distinctive principles, and this is true not merely of the 
people but of its most eminent ministers. “ They regard themselves as 
ministers of the Free Church rather than of a particular sec- 
ates id Every great truth or sacred principle is now accepted by 
the entire Free Church. The things which divide us now are forms 
of government or an ordinance.” ; 

x * * * 

HIS being the case, it is no wonder that Mr. Shakespeare has to 

confess, as indeed he does, that “ our divisions make no appeal to 

the conscience and intellect of the best elements of the nation outside 

the churches.” He recognizes the gravity of the statement, but main- 

tains its accuracy. Statesmen, thinkers and leaders, the brilliant young 

men of the universities, find no justification for separate denomina- 

tions, and look upon them as an inexcusable weakening of the enemies 
of materialism and godliness. 

Mr. Shakespeare’s next reason for his assertion that things are 
not going weli with the Free Churches is of far more importance, and 
should carry him much farther than he has any thought of going: 
“We do not feel that denominationalism conforms to the mind of 
Christ. It may have been the way, inevitable once, or the best possible, 
but as the grounds of separation disappear, continued separation be- 
comes a sin.” He then goes on to give a vivid picture of the evils of divi- 
sion: “ Never again in England can we convince those who think 
and feel and pray and have any vision of the Church Catholic 
that our present divisions are according to the Word of God and the 
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mind of Christ.” The present system does not lead to success; it 
is ineffective; it involves an enormous waste of men and money; it 
brings in competition everywhere, one Church striving to gain adherents 
from every other; and ministers devoting their energies to keep 
their hold upon a few faithful followers. The merciless law of com- 
petition, which reigns in commerce, is thus applied to the Churches. 
In a typical village there will be found the Anglican Church, the Baptist, 
Congregational, Wesleyan, perhaps the Methodist Chapel. 


* * * * 


NOTHER consequence of denominationalism is the disastrous 


effect which it is having upon the ministry: “Our most gifted. 


young men are more and more unwilling to-risk what the Free Church 
ministry has to offer. The best young men are not going into the min- 
istry, as the Free Church minister has no chance. A complete recon- 
struction is necessary. Mr. Shakespeare’s last point is that although 
the numbers of the Free Churches are still enormous, their influence 
upon the nation is comparatively small. “The ancient universities, 
great public schools, hospitals, educational trusts and appointments— 
the government and control of all these flows on apart from one-half 
of the religious members of the nation.” 
* * * * 
UCH is Mr. Shakespeare’s account of the evil effects of the dis- 
tinctive tenet of the right of individuals to judge for themselves 
and to establish churches formed upon such a right. It is true, 
of course, that he vindicates the exercise of this right in the 
past -as necessary for a much-needed reformation. It is not, how- 
ever, a very whole-hearted vindication, for he says: “Every wise 
man will seek to reform an institution from the inside. Resignation 
is the immediate resort of small and ignoble natures.” And when 
he says that historically Non-Conformity had its root and centre in 
division, and that division too easily became divisiveness, it seems 
to be an implicit acceptance of the Catholic principle of the supreme 
duty of preserving the unity of the Body of Christ. Catholics cannot 
but welcome such an approximation to their own principles by so 
representative a man, and will watch with interest the practical efforts 
which are being initiated in the Free Churches to draw nearer to the 
ideal which Mr. Shakespeare recognizes as our Lord’s own. 





E publish the following letter, for the present without com- 


ment: : 
‘Epitor Toe CatHoric Wort: New York, June 26, 1916. 
An article which appeared in your issue of May, 1915, entitled 
A Serious Problem, by Mr. Joseph V. McKee, has been called to our 
attention and read by us with considerable interest. We have also read a 
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subsequent article in your issue of August, 1915, on the same subject by the 
same writer. You have since published the first article in a separate pamphlet. 
Your writer describes certain conditions, as he sees them, in the public 
secondary schools of New York City, conditions which to his mind constitute 
the “Serious Problem.” The particular school to which he refers happens to 
be the one in which we serve as teachers, and because your writer -makes 
unwarranted charges and aspersions both against the vast majority of our 
pupils and against a large number of our colleagues, we deem it our duty to 
refute those charges and denounce the aspersions. We regret that the articles 
and pamphlet were not sooner called to our attention, but we trust it is never 
too late to satisfy the demands of justice. 

Your writer deplores the fact that the public High Schools contain so few 
Catholic pupils. We desire to assure you that we should likewise welcome 
an increase in the High School population of this city from all creeds and 
races, since we believe that the welfare of the community, which these schools 
serve, will be advanced not only by the higher efficiency which education brings, 
but also by the liberalizing influence which contact with different races, creeds 
and classes has upon the individual, an influence without which American 
democracy must be a failure. Moreover, we have no quarrel with those who 
seek to enhance the position of their particular creed, race or party, provided 
they do so to worthy ends and by proper means. We cannot, however, coun- 
tenance a method which seeks to elevate one sect by calumniating another. 
Such a method is not only dangerous to our communal welfare, but is wholly 
unnecessary. 

Now, your writer is guilty of having used this very method. For, while 
he deplores the fact that there are few Catholic pupils in our High Schools, 
he considers it necessary to point to the large number of Jewish pupils in those 
schools, and to make against the Jewish pupils a number of grave and false 
charges—the whole done in a spirit of intolerance unworthy of a publication 
which voices the sentiments of the Catholics of America. It may be true that 
ninety per cent of the pupils of our school are Jewish: then ninety per 
cent of the pupils of our school have been misrepresented and libelled. 

Says your writer: “In oral discussion on such topics as ‘Is Lying Justi- 
fiable?? or ‘Is It Wrong to Cheat?’ their words constantly show that they 
(the Jewish pupils) recognize no code of morals and are governed by no mo- 
tives higher than those originating from fear of detection and consequent loss 
in money.” We, teachers of those boys, denounce that statement as false. We 
declare that such a statement can originate only in igorance or prejudice or 
both. We, who know our pupils, declare them to be at least the equals in moral 
conduct of any group of boys to be found anywhere. What can be the object 
of one who circulates such statements against all the members of a race? 

We do not intend to linger on the charge that “in overwhelming numbers 
these students are Socialists or Socialists in the making.” We know that this 
statement also does not, in point of fact, represent the truth. But, while it 
is your writer’s privilege to consider Socialism an unqualified evil, just as it 
is the privilege of some of our colleagues to consider it an unqualified good, we 
cannot pass over the charge contained in the following sentence: “Is it not 
foolish to try to combat Socialism and other attendant evils when we sit 
back and allow the positions which carry the greatest influence for good 
or evil to be filled by men who do not scruple at the dissemination of false 
doctrines?” The positions here referred to are those of teachers, and the men 
are the Non-Catholic teachers. Whether by design or accident, the words: 
“do not scruple at the dissemination of false doctrines” contain a double in- 
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nuendo. They may imply, first, that our colleagues take advantage of their po- 
sition to propagate their individual doctrines, and, second, that the doctrines 
they “disseminate” they themselves know to be false. Whether your writer’s 
intention was to convey the one meaning, or the other, or both, we repudiate 
the charge that our colleagues “do not scruple at the dissemination of false 
doctrines,” and denounce it as a calumny. 

In his attempt in THe CatHortic Wortp for August, 1915, further to 
elucidate his position, your writer emphasizes the fact that his original article 
was intended to rouse the Catholics to the necessity of sending their children 
to the High Schools. This purpose we heartily endorse. He says, further- 
more, in this second article: “This problem, which is essentially a Catholic 
one, arises not from the fact that the Jewish boys are attending our city High 
Schools, but because our Catholic boys are not.” If that is the problem, then 
what occasion is there to complain, as he does, that “although the Jewish 
people are in a minority, their children possess an overwhelming majority in 
our High Schools?” If that is the problem, then why should he devote his 
energies, as he does, to an attempt to hold up the Jewish boys in our schools 
as a future menace to society, as those who, as a result of education, will be 
endowed “with greater capacities for evil?” If that is the problem then what 
need is there to quote a “ prominent authority” who “remarked” that “ within 
twenty years these people (the Jews) will be in control of our public education ?” 
What need is there to speak of the Non-Catholic or Jewish teachers, as he 
does, as men “who do not scruple at the dissemination of false doctrines?” 
In brief, if the problem is, as your writer says it is, “not that the Jewish 
boys are attending our city High Schools, but that our Catholic boys are not,” 
then why bring the Jewish boys into the discussion of that problem? It may be 
true, as he seems to believe in his second article, that those Jewish boys con- 
stitute a Jewish problem, but is it his intention, as a Catholic interested in 
Catholic problems, to take up Jewish problems also? 

It is our belief that the interests of our community, in the welfare of 
which both Jew and Gentile are equally concerned, will not be served by the 
propagation of such sentiments as are expressed in the article in question. 
We regret that you saw fit to publish it. We regret still more that you have 
seen fit to reprint it in a pamphlet which is still being circulated. We hope that 
the present statement from us who are but a fraction of those in our midst 
who share our sentiments in this matter—this statement, which, in the interest 
of fairness we are sure you will publish in your magazine—will counteract, in 
some measure, the unfortunate effect of that article. 

Very truly yours, 

E. O. Perry, A.B., 148 West 16th Street, Manhattan; Colman Dudley Frank, 
A.M., 3115 Broadway; Daniel C. Rosenthal, A.M., 961 St. Nicholas Avenue; 
F. G. Harrowich, A.B., 69 Manhattan Avenue, Brooklyn; Eugene Jackson, B.A., 
672 East 21st Street, Brooklyn; A. Henry Scheer, B.S., 985 Whitlock Avenue, 
Bronx, N. Y.; Franklin J. Keller, Ph.D., 968 Anderson Avenue, City; Gabriel 
R. Mason, 1107 Forest Avenue, Bronx; Chas. W. Hyde, A.B., 526 West 123d 
Street; Thomas Mufson, 1703 Madison Avenue; Morris G. Michaels, 115 Broad- 
way; Israel Goldberg, 2039 Hughes Avenue; Bernard M. Paulhoff, 403 Audu- 
bon Avenue; Israel Mersky, 953 Faile Street, Bronx; Charles Ham, 280 
Sterling Street, Brooklyn; Julius Frank, B.S., 601 West 127th Street; Joseph 
B. Orliansky, B.S., M.A., 995 East 173 Street; Albert Loewenthan, M.A., 851 
Hunt’s Point Avenue; Sam Schmalhausen, M.A., 054 Prospect Avenue; Jos- 
eph Jablonower, B.S., 1300 Clinton Avenue; Walter R. Johnson, M.A., 165 
West 129th Street; G. M. Lapolla, A.B., A.M., 438 West 213th Street. 
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